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j promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 


school, church, and community. 


fy raise the standards of home life. 


1; secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 


children and youth. 


: bring into closer relation the home and the scltool 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in 


the training of the child. 


fe develop between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every child the 
highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spir- 


itual education. 
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The American family—what values, what implications lie back of those three simple words! The free- 
dom, the strength, and the sturdy enterprise that have built America are still with us in the families 
of today, and it is more than ever a vital thing to preserve them. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, believing in the united family as the foundation of all child welfare, works perpetually 
to lift homemaking to the level of a profession and to foster an understanding of human relations. 





The President Message 


Wanted—38,000,000 Skilled Homemakers 


N ADVERTISEMENT that you’will probably never see, but one that 


expresses a great need of this country now and in the postwar years, 
is this: 


WANTED—More than 30,000,000 skilled homemakers to give full 
time to the care of their homes, their husbands, their 33,000,000 children 
under 14, their 11,000,000 children over 14 and still in school, and several 


million old people and dependent relatives. Also wanted, 8,000,000 part- 
time homemakers for similar tasks. 


Qualifications—Should understand foods and their preparation; clothing 
and its care; housecleaning and home decoration. Will need great under- 
standing of child growth and development and thorough knowledge of the 
laws of health for persons of all ages. Will urgently need extensive knowl- 
edge of relationships within the family—between husband and wife, par- 
ents and children, and brothers and sisters. Must be of excellent character 
and able to transmit that character to children. Should have a sense of 
humor and be healthy, cheerful, neat, and attractive; interested in church, 
school, and community as well as home affairs. Knowledge of child care, 
laundry work, nursing, sewing, gardening, cooking, and canning is essen- 
tial. Should also understand money management and family budgeting. 


Remuneration—Love and devotion of family ; sometimes weariness, anx- 
iety, and sorrow; the joy of building worth-while men and women; life’s 


choicest companionship with husband and children; and an abiding sense 
of creative work well done. 


ECENTLY, in a business magazine, it was estimated that the population 

of the United States will be about 140,000,000 two or three years hence. 

The analysis listed the groups that will compose this population and esti- 

mated the number of jobs needed to keep everyone occupied and to provide 
a sound national economy. 

The number of homemakers needed to care for children and youth as 
well as husbands and older members of the family, makes one realize that 
HOMEMAKING IS BIG AND IMPORTANT BUSINESS. Let us treat 
it as such. { 

In order that there may be qualified women to answer the urgent call 
of this advertisement, let us work for recognition of its importance and 
its dignity. Let us work toward adequate preparation in school and toward 
adult education in homemaking. Much remains to be done along these lines. 

Education for home and family life, parent education, and a constant 
remembrance that our second objective is “to raise the standards of home 
life” must ever be an important part of our program, as it has been from 
the beginning. Never was the need greater than now. 


Percnectes Ce. Hee) 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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ANNA 
W. M. WOLF 


ETHER or not your child is rated as bright, dull, 

\V or average in his abstract intellectual ability is, in 

large measure, beyond your control or that of his 
teachers. Native endowment apparently plays a decisive 
part in setting the range of this phase of his development. 

Within their own range, however, children vary signifi- 
cantly. Some will use all that they have to the utmost; 
others seem never really to tap their full reserves. It is a 
common observation that many persons with only an aver- 
age quota of gray matter may become unusually construc- 
tive, happy, well-adjusted members of society, whereas many 
a child with a high IQ fails to fulfill this early promise in 
later life. 

In fact, the more we look about us with an observant eye, 
the clearer it is that there are certain significant factors at 
work which make for success or failure in life as a whole 
and that these have nothing to do with mere mental bright- 
ness or academic success. There is something in the way a 
child comes to regard himself, in the patterns according to 
which his emotional life unfolds, that either blocks his 
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THE ABC OF 
EMOTIONS 


native abilities or, on the other hand, 
gives him a clear path to future well. 
being, security, and strength. 


Heavy Handicaps 


O ILLUSTRATE: 
If, for example, 
children are chron- 
ically angry or sul- 
len—if they have a 
we chip-on-the-shoul- 
der, aggressive dis- 
content in living, 
if they feel infe- 
rior, unloved, or 
picked on, they are more than 
likely to withdraw into a 
world of their own creation where none 
of their troubles exist. When this hap- 
pens, of course they do not concentrate 
in school or heed the good advice given 
them by parents and teachers. They 
become discouraged and frightened and, 
despite a kind of bravado by which they 
deceive many, including themselves, they 
are at bottom convinced of their worth- 
lessness and their inability to succeed. 
Naturally such children, whatever their 
endowments, are handicapped both in 
school and in later life. 

Equally maladjusted may be certain 
types of “bright” and “good” children. 
Marked mental superiority—even bril- 
liance—is not in itself a handicap to a 
good general adjustment and should, if 
the child is intelligently guided, be a 
definite asset. There are nonetheless cer- 
tain bright children who do their lessons 
well in school, concentrate admirably, 
and also conform easily to the demands 
of home life yet have their own forms of 
neurotic problems. Just because a child 
never causes any trouble to grownups 
we must not assume that his develop- 
ment is satisfactory. 

Sometimes these 


“good” children, 
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too, are socially withdrawn, anxious, and timid, 
ynable to make friends or feel comfortable among 
their contemporaries. In spite of superior gifts and 
character traits, they cannot, it seems, acquire 
self-confidence or the capacity to enjoy life or 
attain inner ease and freedom. Hence they tend 
to use academic success and the approval of 
grownups as a way to escape from other urgent 
life problems. These children, too, succeed in de- 
ceiving themselves and others until in later life 
it becomes apparent that the experiences of child- 
hood yielded only meager satisfactions. Being 
merely “bright” or merely “good” was not enough. 


Parents to the Rescue 


E SHOULD like, if we knew how, to do every- 
thing in our power to prevent undesirable 

patterns from becoming established in our chil- 
dren and to find a way to ensure for them not only 
good minds and strong bodies but sound emo- 
tional health. To the emotionally healthy, life pre- 
sents itself as a challenging adventure distinctly 
worth exerting oneself for. “Full steam ahead” 
seems to be the master impulse for such people. 
Even though their mental gifts may be ordinary, 
even when actual physical handicaps are present, 
they have a buoyancy, an optimism, that carries 
them forward. ° 

To secure such emotional 
health for our children 
is no simple task. Con- 
fronted with a child 
who is uncertain and 
anxious, whose abil- 
ities are blocked, and 
who has no zest in liv- 
ing, the wisest of par- 
ents is often taxed 
beyond his wisdom. 

There are times, too, 
when the problem definite- 
ly stumps the expert. We 
are forced to the conclu- 
sion, then, that there is no 
ABC of emotions, only a 
great many X’s and Y’s 
and other unknowns ap- 
pearing in complicated 
human equations many of 
which we still lack the knowledge to solve. Yet 
despite the difficulties, parents and all persons 
who work with children have no choice but’ to 
make use of what knowledge there is and go 
forward as best they can. 


© M on 








A radio script based on this article and prepared at Station 
WHA, Wisconsin, is available free to parent-teacher groups 
conducting radio programs. Write to us for information. 
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HE child’s emotional responses are’ a 

part of his personality development; in- 
deed, at first they are almost the whole of it. 
Whether these responses are desirable or un- 
desirable will depend, as the child’s develop- 
ment progresses, upon the quality of the help 
he is given by those who guide him from day 
to day. The difficult task of leading children 
toward a rich emotional life will seem less 
difficult to the parents who approach it in 
the light of the many concrete suggestions 
given in this article, the seventh in the 
study course “Life at the Preschool Level.” 
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A great deal of evidence has been brought for- 
ward of late covering the importance of the 
early months of a child’s life as the basis of his 
later emotional health. An infant who gets com- 
fort and satisfaction out of eating, sleeping, elim- 
inating, and being mothered evidently has an ad- 
vantage over a child who is more strictly trained, 
deprived of food when and how he wants it, al- 
lowed to “cry it out” for hours on end when he 
wants his mother, handcuffed when he sucks his 
thumb, and otherwise treated with a cold severity 
presumably directed against spoiling. 

Infants, it is now clear, need mother- 
ing. They need nursing, cuddling, rock- 


mone Ray 





ing, talking to, and all the rest of the funny, spon- 
taneous trivialities of the normal nursery, just 
as they need calories, oxygen, and sunshine if 
their emotional growth is to proceed smoothly. 
Whether their needs are satisfied or not will, of 
course, depend largely on the personality of the 
mother, on her emotional health, her capacity to 
enjoy her baby simply and freely. 

Later, when the child gets on toward school age 
and especially during his school years, it is equally 
important that his parents be able to relinquish 
the intense and constant mothering that belongs 
properly with the first few years of life. In place 
of it should come.the encouragement of an ever- 
widening interest in the outside world and full 
support of the child’s inner urge toward indepenc- 
ence and separateness. This is a difficult task, for 
while giving the needed guidance and control the 
parent often finds it extremely hard to decide 
when to keep hands-off and when, on the con- 
trary, the moment has come for clamping down. 
The essential thing for the parent to know is 
that there are times and occasions for each type 
of action and that he must be able to act with 
inner conviction. He must know, moreover, that 
there are no set rules. Practical considerations will 
weigh heavily, but always the prime consideration 
is the inner peace of the child. To have that peace 
he needs control in the right amounts, even when 
he rebels against it. 


War on the Home Front 


HERE Is another factor that offers an even 

greater threat to that satisfying relation be- 
tween parent and child which lies at the foundation 
of the child’s emotional health. This is the fact that 
the child often exhibits violent hostility toward 
others in the family. In spite of the most loving 
care and the most reasonable demands, many chil- 
dren go through periods when nothing that their 
parents can do for them is acceptable, when they 
reject their parents’ affection as well as their 
guidance and seize every occasion to annoy others 
by refusing to conform to the simplest require- 
ments for peaceful family living. Eating, going to 
bed, dressing, friendliness to other people, may 
all become occasions for constant battles. 

Not only are these occasions difficult in them- 
selves beeause they involve more time and pa- 
tience than the parent has bargained for; they 
involve the parent’s own emotions most acutely, 
inflicting hurts where he is most vulnerable. When, 
for example, a child cries “I hate you!” or slaps 
and storms or repeatedly declares “‘You’re not 
fair! You’re the meanest mother I ever knew!” 
the mother herself feels seriously threatened. 
“What,” she may ask, “can I have done to pro- 
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duce such a child? How have I failed? Or have 
I just had the bad fortune to have a little monster 
in my home?” 

At the same time that the child is awakening 
such painful thoughts in his mother, he is likely 
to be exhibiting various kinds of out-of-bounds 
behavior. He may be rude, bullying, and aggres. 
sive to other people or, on the other hand, timid, 
sullen, or unresponsive. He may engage in sex play 
that will be puzzling to a mother who has no 
idea of the boundaries within which such activity 
is normal and ordinary. He may disobey the 
grownups and demand an independence which it 
would be unsafe to allow him. He may do mean or 
hurtful things to the baby. He may subtly defeat 
every effort to please him. These are not unusual] 





OH. mt Roberts 
or abnormal occurrences in children. They are not 
necessarily a sign of something drastically wrong. 
Such children are unhappy, however, and the days 
of their unhappiness are indeed times that try 
their parents’ souls! 


Parents, on Guard! 


Sg ree THEY have had long experience with 
children, parents cannot know that such 
phases need not last forever. When their bewilder- 
ment and uncertainty reach a high pitch the 
wisest course may be to seek advice from a child 
guidance specialist in the hope of understanding 
what may be going on both in themselves and in 
their children. In any event, everything will de- 
pend on their being able to weather such periods 
without chronic anger or continuous nagging and 
tearing down of a child’s ego—without, in other 
words, meeting hostility with hostility. 

Above all they should beware of the tendency 
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to turn away from such a child and seek the love 
of another as compensation for the hurt. Some- 
how ways must be found to make the unhappy 
child know that though we cannot approve or 
accept certain of his acts we still continue to 
love and have faith in him as a person. Clearly 
this is hard. Clearly it will test the parents’ ma- 
turity and tax their capacity for patient love. But 
love is what such a child needs most, even when 
he seems to reject it. 

This advice, properly understood, is no coun- 
sel of weak-kneed appeasement or giving in. When 
their behavior gets too far out of bounds children 
definitely need a strong hand to pull them back. 
But it must also be a kindly hand, and with the 
control must go a voice that speaks with good 
humor as well as decision. The child must be con- 
» vinced that the parent who exerts these controls 
» is one who understands that children from time 
" immemorial have been at times ill-tempered and 
» hard to live with. He must be convinced that his 
4 parents can continue to accept and love him even 
| while they must also restrict or deny. 
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Coping with Misconduct 


OUNG AND inexperienced parents, especially, 
often need more knowledge and reassurance 
when their children become difficult. They need 
» to know that children require a restraining hand 
* that is not a punishing or unloving hand. For the 
' child’s own sake we must often prevent his acting 
in certain ways even while we understand the 
feeling which prompts it. 
" Though a child cannot be permitted to torment 
“the baby or be rude to guests, for example, we 





and the questions his curiosity leads him to ask 
should be met with sensible and truthful answers. 

There must be a certain amount of conformity 
to routine, yet parents should know that children 
find it hard to be clean and orderly and should 
not set their standards too high. It is this kind 
of tolerance for the childishness of children, along 
with a steady control that gears the demands we 
make on a child to his age and individual de- 
velopment, which in the end enables the child to 
give up his egotism, his hostility, and his primi- 
tive wishes and accept civilization in spite of its 
restrictions. This is the ABC of sound parent-child 
relationships and therefore of sound emotional 
growth. In the last analysis the only reason why 
anyone is induced to relinquish his own selfish 
drives is that the love and approval of his fellow 
men have come to mean more to him. The only 
thing that makes him believe in such love is the 
early nursery experience of discovering it in his 
parents—a love that came to him without strings 
and without exacting a quid pro quo. 


Toward Orderly Growth 


Oe ON this basis can children go forward to 
maturity in strength and in health, their en- 
ergies fully released, their capacity for savoring 
life unimpaired. That is why so much depends on 
the parents. All that a teacher, a physician, or any 
other therapist can do is help the parent to help 
the child. Most other courses are bound to be 
makeshift or patchwork. 

A satisfactory relation between parents and 
child does not by any means call for a home where 





all is sweetness and light, one without conflicts or 
can acknowledge the normality, during early child- combats. It does, however, mean that some conflict 
ot hood, of his jealousy of the baby as a rival and of and combat are accepted as part of normal grow- 
8. his being bored with grownups or resentful when ing up and that no deep and destructive rancor 
ti they intrude on his pleasures. We cannot permit attends them. It demands, above all, that the at- 
ry him to indulge in overt sex play with other chil- mosphere be one in which understanding and 
dren, but his sex feelings are right and normal, control exist side by side. 
ith 
ich ; 
er- LOVE AND UNDERSTANDING 
the 
ild Let. no one who loves be altogether unhappy. Even love unreturned has 
ing its rainbow. —J..M. BARRIE 
in 
de- Laughter and tears are meant to turn the wheels of the same machinery 
ods of sensibility; one is wind-power and the other is water power, that is 
and all. —O. W. HoLMES 
her a 
I shall light a candle of understanding in thine heart, which shall not be 
ncy put out. —THE BIBLE 
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eagerly awaiting the return of the service- 

man to his home. Every wife and mother, 
every sweetheart, is hoping that she will be able 
to make the necessary adjustment so that the 
homecoming can be truly happy and satisfying. 
A growing body of experience with men who 
have already returned from overseas indicates 
that some mistakes are being made which could 
be avoided. It is not easy, in many instances, for 
the family to adjust to the serviceman, or for the 
serviceman to adjust to his family. But the proc- 
ess is made less difficult if we profit by experi- 
ence already gained. It is hoped that the sug- 
gestions that follow will point the way by which 
to save some stress and strain and make the home- 
coming more of a “home-building,” with good 


Prseens's and wives and sweethearts are 


- Harold M. Lambert 





AR alters swiftly the face of the world. 

It also alters the warrior. The longed- 
for homecoming may bring bewilderment 
and pain unless the atmosphere of home is 
charged with understanding and the new 
patterns of living are designed with imag- 
ination. Suggestions wanted? Here they are. 
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CARL R. ROGERS 


promise for future happiness and serenity. 

Workers who have had contacts with re- 
turning veterans and their wives and fam- 
ilies seem to be in general agreement on 
these points: 

Expect your man to be different. The 
man who returns will not be the man we 
knew when he went away. Military ex- 
perience will have changed him. He has 
lived a hard, new life that has made him 
in many respects a different person. We 
shall be much better off to think of the man 
who is returning not as “my little boy” 
or “my sweetheart of three years ago” but 
as a partial stranger with whom we shall 
wish to become acquainted. He will be dif- 
ferent, and the sooner we accept that fact 
the sooner we can begin to build a new 
relationship on that basis. 

Avoid trying to make him over. It has 
been found that the return of many a 
serviceman has been spoiled by the fact 
that his mother wants him to act as he has always 
acted, or his wife wants him to be the idealized 
person of whom she has dreamed. Here are the 
bitter words of one veteran who is resentful of 
the way in which his family is trying to cast him 
into their mold. 

“IT guess I’m all right. But something has 
changed. Now take at home. My mother is a sort 
of—I don’t know how you’d say it—romantic, or 
sweetish—I can’t think of the word.” [Counselor: 
“Sentimental ?”’] 

“That’s it. She’s a sort of sentimental type. I 
had always been her little boy—ready to help her 
and sympathize with her. But I’ve changed. I’m 
not the same as I was when I left home to go into 
the Army. But she can’t seem to realize that. 
When she stubs her toe she thinks I ought to 
sympathize with her and make over her and all 
that stuff. But, hell, that’s nothing. She’ll get over 
it. It makes me mad. They can’t seem to under- 
stand that I’ve changed. And with drinking. I like 
to take a drink now and then. I’m no drunkard, 
though I’ve got plenty stewed sometimes. You 
were in the Army; you ought to understand that.” 
|Counselor: “M-hm.”’] 

“Well, they don’t think I should drink at all. 
My ideas just seem to be different from my fam- 
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Returns to His 


ily’s now. But I can tell you this—I’m not going to 
change. I’ve been through a lot—seen a lot. And I 
don’t think it has all been bad for me. I think I’ve 
jearned a lot from it.. Either they take me as I am 
now and like it, or I won’t stay around. I don’t 
know how long I'll be here anyway. I may just up 
and go to California any time.” 

Do these words seem harsh and critical of the 
home folks? They will unfortunately be repeated 
a good many times in the days to come if we 
forget that the serviceman is quite capable of 
choosing his own standards, of formulating his 
own viewpoints, of struggling to find his own solu- 
tions for the puzzling problems of civilian 
life. If our attitude is one of acceptance 
and understanding, he can find security 
within this framework and can make bet- 
ter choices because of it. 

Be wise enough to expect dissatisfac- 
tions and resentments. Military life is 
frustrating. The return to civilian life 
is full of annoyances and irritations. 
The sight of carefree civilians is a 
bitter thing to a man who has seen 
his buddies shot down in flames. 
Indeed, the man who has come 
home is likely to be resentful 
toward many of the facts and sit- 
uations he encounters, and this 
resentment will on occasion in- 
clude those who are basically very 
dear to him. 

It often happens that 
men who are undergoing 
this readjustment ex- 
perience fully realize 
that many of their re- 
sentments are ill-found- 
ed yet cannot dis- 
miss them from their 
minds. For our part 
we shall do best to 
listen and.try to un- 
derstand these an- 
tagonisms, mean- 
while refraining 
from argument. 
The serviceman 
needs someone to 
understand him 
much more than he 
needs someone to 
convince him. If 
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we give this understanding, resentments will grad- 
ually shrink to reasonable proportions. 

Expect some uncertainty of purpose. If all your 
work, all your activities were suddenly swept away 
and you were told that you could start fresh and 
undertake anything you wished, wouldn’t you be 
confused? This is roughly the situation of the man 
who is discharged from military service. His 
whole world of activity has been wiped out, and 
he has the task of picking a new pattern out of 
a universe of possibilities. Some men are sure of 
the pattern they wish, but many more will feel 
deeply uncertain about what they want to make 
of themselves and their future lives. 
While he is in such a state 

of uncertainty 

we can only do 

him harm by 
attempting to 

push him into 
activities, jobs, 
educational oppor- 
tunities, and social 
groups of our own 
choosing. We need 
to learn to help 
him explore various 
possibilities but to 
leave the choices com- 
pletely up to him. 

Advice is both cheap and 

futile. 

Allow plenty of time 
for readjustment. Pro- 
ceed gradually as you build 
a new companionship with 
this semi-stranger. Heneeds 
ample time to reshuffle his 
ideas, to change from military to 
civilian ways of behaving, to find 
his way around in the very familiar 
and yet very unfamiliar routines 
of life in his community. We shall be 
wise if we do not expect him to go 
out immediately to look for a job or 
quickly to undertake new responsibil- 
ities. It took time to undo his civilian ways 
of behaving and make him a soldier. It 
will take time for him to unravel his mili- 
tary reactions and to become at heart a 
civilian. Patience is needed. 

Accept as an important task for both 

the serviceman and his family the rebuild- 
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ing of common interests. During the long period 
of separation the interests that formerly were 
shared, the things that you liked to do together, 
will have decreased in number. Both the man and 
his family will need to seek out and build up in- 
terests of a mutual sort, new areas of working 
and playing and thinking together. It is out of 
these re-created and shared interests that endur- 
ing relationships will be built. 

Encourage your man to develop new social con- 
tacts. There is no comradeship that runs so deep 
as the comradeship of the men who have faced 
danger and death together. Nearly every man 
feels a very sharp sense of loss when he says 
farewell to his bomber crew or his combat unit. 
You cannot choose new friends for him, but you 
can make it easy for him to choose new friends 
for himself. This involves ingenuity and tactful 
managing on the part of the wife or mother. It 
may be through inviting two or three other ser- 
vicemen into the home. It may be through ar- 
ranging contacts with former friends. Every way 
in which the man can be helped to discover con- 
genial friends will be a healthy procedure. 

Expect occasional dark moods. Readjustment to 
civilian life is not a simple task. The serviceman 
has many unshared memories, some of which he 
would like to forget and cannot. He will have 
times when life looks dark and unpromising. Un- 
less the moods are very prolonged, your best role 
is merely to stand by. 

Don’t question your man. Be ready to listen with- 
out being critical or censorious or horrified when 
he feels like talking about his war experiences. 
He may or may not want to discuss them. It is 


probably important that he should talk about them 
to someone rather than bottle them up tightly jp 
his own mind; yet you may not be the Person to 
whom he wishes to “open up.” In any event, he 
a good listener but do not probe. 

If he has seen combat, do not be surprised ty 
find him tense, restless, and jittery. He may have 
nightmares in which he relives some of his com. 
bat experience. Such reactions will in all likelihood 
be merely temporary; the unpleasant experiences 
will tend to disappear as he begins to find normal 
satisfactions in his return to home life. 

If your man should be one of the small pep. 
centage disabled in one way or another through 
combat, guide your course with care. Neither 
ignore his handicap nor be oversympathetic, }} 





is highly important to accept the personality be. 
hind the handicap, the positive self that can stil] 
remain strong in spite of any disability. If your 
relationship is with this personality, then the dis. 
ability can be regarded realistically as an inescap- 
able but definitely secondary feature in the situa. 
tion that exists between you. 

The most important and most immediate post. 
war task of the women of America is to rebuild 
as rapidly as possible the enduring family rela. 
tionships upon which, psychologically speaking, 
our lives depend. It is a task demanding effort 
and concentration, and it is worthy of the best 
ingenuity and the deepest understanding we can 
bring to it. It is hoped that these suggestions will 
encourage parents and wives, sweethearts and 
relatives to think more constructively about their 
own personal part in this work of spiritual re- 
construction. 





FOR THIS WE FIGHT 


A fear THINK ye of Christ?’”’ The question is not rhetorical. It is vital. By each of us it must be answered, 
and answered in its relation to the world that shall be when the strife of arms is ended. ... We have 
boasted, loose-tongued, about “‘a high standard of living’’; but, all the while, we have had a lowering standard 
of life—a world order which, ignoring the dominant ideals of Christ as the supreme principle of human gov- 
ernment, has exhibited the full measure of its futility in the sorrow that is ours. We do not fight for that. 
The freedom that must issue from our struggle is freedom from that which made the struggle possible. . .. 
We must spend ourselves in the fight for true things, however great the sacrifice or frightening the thought 


of change. 


Thus the battle that is upon us now is the beginning of the crusade . . 
wide sweep of life, its business, its industry, its polities, its government, the ultimate principles that inhere ~ 
in the Gospel of our Lord. No more can we look calmly upon the palace set against the background of the 
slum! No longer can we tolerate “‘the family of nations” breeding hatred and war in separate rivalries, and 
dare to face the shattering implications of the question beating relentlessly upon our consciences—Is this — 
what you think of Christ? Clearly, if mankind is to be rescued from the bitter fruits of its ancient folly, the 
Church to which Christ has given His program of Redemption must gird her loins and go ‘‘all out” for the 


re-creation of the whole fabric of the world. 


—THE VERY REVEREND ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 
Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Protestant Episcopal, Laramie, Wyoming. — 
Reprinted from Best Sermons, 1944 Selection, by permission of Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. _ 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


UST what is courage and how would you define its function? Today, when we see 
J so many examples of youthful courage on the fighting front, can we match that 


courage with our own and increase our stature thereby? If we can, shall we not also 


maintain that vigorous sense of being alive that is commonly thought to be the pre- 


rogative of youth? Several kinds of courage are here analyzed by Mrs. Overstreet who 


also helps to bring them within our reach. 


OF GOOD COURAGE 


divides Riverside Park from Riverside 

Drive in New York City we stopped to 
watch three boys, nine or ten years old, pit their 
strength and their climbing ability against the 
wall. There was a tree to help them at the start. 
Each in turn made his way up the slanted trunk 
and along a sturdy limb to a point where he could 
put out an exploring foot and get a toehold on the 
rough stones. Then slowly he managed a finger- 
hold also and began his wriggling upward climb. 
At moments we watching adults were worried. 
The distance down from those three small wiry 
figures to the lawn below looked dangerously far. 
But one by one they reached the top, groped for a 
strong handhold, and exerted the final ounce of 
energy that pulled them over. 

When once they had dropped over the other side 
to the Drive, we could see, from where we stood, 
only their heads and shoulders. But even those 
heads and shoulders, as we watched them run off 
together, were triumphant. They had made it. 
They had proved themselves to themselves—and 
to one another. They had taken the hard way up, 
instead of the stairs that they might have reached 
by walking a hundred yards from where they be- 
gan their climb. As a reward they had in their 
muscles a tired but comfortable sense of adequacy. 
They had a right to go running off with that 
special triumphant set to their shoulders. 

We cannot go through life climbing stone walls 
instead of stairs. If we could, we should not get 
much lasting satisfaction out of it. For on the 
adult level we have, presumably, other uses for 
our energy and other ways of trying ourselves out 


\ A point where a high stone retaining wall 
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—of proving ourselves. In matters of courage, as 
in so many other matters, we come to a point 
where it is the part of mature wisdom to put away 
childish things. And the man who goes through 
life proudly flexing his muscles seems an embar- 
rassing show-off rather than a courageous individ- 
ual. We feel that he has somehow failed to 
grow up. 

Yet the quality of spirit that drives a small boy 
to climb a wall that he could easily avoid climbing 
is something that we need to keep at all stages of 
life. At each stage, it finds its appropriate expres- 
sion. But if it slides into desuetude—its rightful 
place occupied by inertia or by a timid desire to 
play safe and take always the easiest way—the 
life in us soon becomes flabby, loses its essential 
youthfulness. 


The Function of Courage 


fee small boys in the park were, we might 
say, being brave just for the fun of it, because 
it made them feel good in body and mind. They 
were not solemnly saying to themselves, “I am pre- 
paring for the many occasions in life when I shall 
need to be brave.” Unconsciously, however, they 
were preparing, building their own self-confidence, 
getting over those deadlines of fear and inertia 
that too often keep human purposes from turning 
into action. 

The basic function of courage is just that: to 
give us the power, physical and mental, to turn 
purpose into action. The purpose itself may be 
trivial or important, but regardless of that, upon 
our courage depends our ability to give to our pri- 
vate values and intentions an outward expression 
in some public form so that they can count for 
something. 


ll 











Even a nine-year-old boy has already encoun- 
tered in his brief life many occasions on which 
courage has had a function more clear and im- 
portant than the simple one of climbing a tree or 
scrambling over a wall. Here in the schoolyard, 
for example, an undersized youngster is having his 
arm twisted by a bully. His own kickings and 
bitings are futile to defend him. But a sudden 
anger fills the stout heart of an onlooker, nine 
years old. This boy could play safe. No one is 
hurting him. He could even ally himself with the 
bully and earn a fake feeling of importance by 
being on the side of the strong. But something in 
his mind and heart sends him into the fray, fists 
swinging. 

“You leave him alone!” he commands the bully 
—and backs up his order with all his muscular re- 
sources. And is not ashamed of the black eye that 
he carries home as a consequence. 

In such a case we quickly recognize that courage 
has stepped up to a new level; it has become moral 
courage. The nine-year-old has moved into the 
spiritual company of the great. He is one with all 
those who have run risks for the sake of justice 
and generosity. 

Many of these people—the heroes of our history 
—have had value-systems far beyond the power 
of any small boy to comprehend. He might be 
hard put to it to see why, for example, a man 
would die to ensure for people not yet born a 
chance to go to the church of their own choosing, 
or to go out every so often and cast a vote. But 
nonetheless he is already, so to speak, in the ante- 
room of the spiritual house where heroes live. 
He is on his way into their company. 


Levels of Courage 


T HE natural growth process, as far as courage is 
concerned, is from the purely physical toward 
the mental and moral... This growth may be 
checked at any point, with a consequent decline in 
the all-round livingness of the individual. 

We have all come across the middle-aged man, 
for example, who on the highway is a dangerous 
driver. He weaves, passes another car on top of a 
hill, rounds a curve on the wrong side of the road, 
and, meeting a truck, does a neat job of skimping 
by without touching fenders—a feat he later 
pridefully reports to all who will listen: “There 
wasn’t room fora sheet of paper between me and 
that truck, and two of my wheels were right up on 
the bank!” 

Such a man is certainly willing to run risks; 
yet we do not think of him as brave. Rather we 
think of him as a fool and a public menace. He 
has taken on the powers that rightly belong to re- 
sponsible adulthood and has combined them with a 
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stunted courage that has never grown beyond the 
level of the physical. We may say that such a per- 
son is childish. But he is not childlike. For to be 
childlike, one must be growing, and this man is 
fixated in his immaturity. 

Another level of courage that we all recognize 
is that of the person who shows an astonishing 
power to take the hard knocks of life without com- 
plaint but whose valor expends itself in taking 
those knocks, not in attacking their causes. We 
feel a certain kind of respect for the woman who, 
year in and year out, drudges uncomplainingly for 
her family. She is the salt of the earth, we may 
say, but there is a limit to our respect for. her. 
Something in us protests against the human being 
whose courage is solely that of endurance. We 
recognize that something peculiarly and finely hu- 
man is lacking, that in such an individual the 
growth process has somehow been checked. 

Of course, it has been checked on a far. higher 
level than in the case of the reckless driver. It has 
stopped at a point where responsibility for the 
welfare of other people, within a limited circle, is 
fully recognized and patiently carried out. It is 
not the kind of courage which makes it any more 
likely that other women in the future will be free 
of drudgery. 
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Most of us during these war years have felt an 
almost abject humility in the face of. the courage 
shown by the plain people of the conquered coun- 
tries. Yet even here we recognize levels of courage. 
There is a significant quality-difference between 
the courage of those who simply and tenaciously 
carry on their lives under the most adverse circum- 
stances and the courage of those who have taken 
the tremendous spiritual step of joining the under- 

und, running positive and constant risks for 


‘the sake of moral and spiritual values. At any 
"moment, they may be captured, tortured, killed; 
| put on this side of death they are inspiringly alive 


alive in their alertness, in their creative in- 
uity, in their sense of values. They may die, 


"but they will die knowing what it means to have 
taken the great stride from amorality to morality, 
' from immaturity to maturity. 


We in America, happily, have not been called 


» upon to run violent and immediate risks for our 
| beliefs. Yet we, too, as individuals are mature or 


immature, wholly alive or only partly alive, in the 


degree that our courage enables us to carry our 


highest values into action. This may mean on one 
occasion simply having the courage to speak up in 
defense of a person who is being maligned. It may 
mean on another occasion taking the dangerous 
initiative in starting a new movement for social 
justice to some persecuted minority. But to the 
extent that under many different circumstances 
we invent ways—and venture ways—to convert 
into action the ideals that we profess, we are brave 
on a mature level; and we are alive as fully as a 
normal, healthy child is alive. 


Contribution to Youthfulness 


ILLIAM JAMES has listed among the requisite 
powers of the philosopher an ability “to imag- 
ine foreign states of mind.” I should list the same 
ability among the requisite powers of the person 
of moral courage. For unless an individual can 
move out of himself into another person and look 
at life from that unfamiliar vantage point, he is 
not likely to feel a strong incentive to run risks for 
the sake of that other person’s well-being. 
Here is a community, for example, in which a 
certain minority group is excluded from the nor- 


mal design of opportunity. Everyone in the com- 
munity knows it to be so. Some justify the exclu- 
sion with no apparent self-doubtings; others do it 
with an anger that suggests both doubt and fear. 
Some, though mildly apologetic about it, consign 
to the millennium the task of righting the wrong. 
But a few individuals can actually imagine what 
it would feel like to belong to the excluded minori- 
ty. They can somehow sense in their own bones 
and minds what it would mean, day after day, to 
try to build up a decent life under the burden of 
knowing that by no possible effort could they earn 
for themselves or their children an equal chance. 
It is these few people of imagination who are 
likely to have both definite convictions about the 
rights of the minority and what we call the cour- 
age of their convictions. For they, through their 
imaginations, have so entered into the experience 
of the underprivileged that to defend the rights of 
these others is almost like defending their own 
rights. Such imagination is one potent ingredient 
in moral courage. 

A second necessary ingredient is a sense of long- 
range cause and effect. Many people manage to 
avoid doing anything about a present problem— 
whether it be a tooth that needs attention or a 
national aggression that may lead to war—by per- 
suading themselves that if they ignore it, it will 
somehow solve itself. Unable to think their way 
through a logical chain of circumstances from 
cause to ultimate effect, they are likewise unable 
to visualize a distant tragedy as clearly as they 
can a present inconvenience. Consequently they 
have no sufficient motive to stir them into action 
—and where there is no strong motive there is not 
likely to be strong moral courage. 

Both imagination and a strict kind of logic, 
then, go into the making of mature courage. And 
both are invigorating, youthifying traits. Each in- 
volves mental exercise of the keenest sort. Each 
requires self-discipline and a consequent refusal to 
slump into flabbiness. 

If, as H. G. Wells has put it, “the ultimate brav- 
ery is the courage of the mind,” it is equally true 
that the courage of the mind is one of the most 
likely of all our human traits to reward us well for 
the risks it demands. It rewards us, as long as we 
live, with a vigorous sense of being alive. 





LET’S FACE IT 


God give me strength to face a fact though it slay me. 


— THOMAS HUXLEY 


It is as fatal as it is cowardly to blink faets because they are not to our taste. 


—JOHN TYNDALL 


I am seeking only to face realities and to face them without soft concealments. . 
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e If my nine-year-old Dick were as good at other 
things as he is at ying ® think I'd have a precocious 


child on my hands. Why do children lie, and have 
you any suggestions for curing my son of an ugly 
habit that is fast becoming chronic? 


HILDREN are never dishonest without reason. 
Some of them lie because they are as yet in- 
capable of telling the difference between truth and 
fancy. Others lie braggingly because they feel in- 
secure and need to bolster their own sense of im- 
portance. Still others may keep back the truth to 
avoid doing things they find unpleasant. 

If you want to break your child of this habit of 
lying, find out first of all why he lies. If his lie 
springs from an imagination that works overtime, 
encourage him to tell you the difference between 
what really happened and what he only imagined. 
If his lying can be traced to a feeling of inferiority, 
work a little harder at building up a feeling of 
adequacy in him. Give him a few things to do that 
you’re sure he can do fairly well, and honestly 
praise him for doing them. The sense of pride in 


accomplishment is bound to carry over into other 
situations. 


ECOND, make truth-telling attractive to him. 

If you feel that Dick has to be punished for 
some act, modify his sentence, so to speak, because 
he told you the truth about it. What you want is 
to develop in him certain high standards of be- 
havior. Instill in him the idea that telling the truth 
is the natural thing to do. -You might use as ex- 
amples a few people your youngster looks up to, 
pointing out that these people don’t place much 
value on the fellow who is cowardly enough to lie. 


T= be sure, of course, to encourage truthful- 
ness by example. It’s so easy to tell a child to do 
something for you that involves just a little white 
lie. The difference between a white lie and a black 
one is too hard for many adults to grasp, let alone 
a child. If young children are to have a very high 
regard for honesty, we had better not give them 
too many exceptions to worry about. A lie is a lie 
whether it is a little bit of a one or a whopper. As 
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Quiz Program 


they grow older they’!] be better able to appreciate 
that there are times when it is best not to hurt 
someone’s feelings by blurting out the truth. If 
they are at all sensitive, they’l] learn how to handle 
such situations without compromising their own 
integrity. 


— counsel will count a great deal in a 
happy family. Adults who are pretty well ad. 
justed themselves don’t ordinarily ask questions or 
make demands that encourage dishonesty. If we 
keep our own lives on a pretty high level, the 
chances are that our boys and girls will grow up 
to be honest, straight-thinking, straight-acting 
men and women. 


@ My oldest daughter, Jane, who has just turned 
sixteen, worries my husband and me because she is 
so serious about everything. She’s always been above 
average in school and attracts friends easily. Some. 
times she’s very gay and acts as a normal young girl 
should act. But more often she is depressed and 
withdraws into herself. When I ask her what the 
matter is, she says she’s not as good as this person or 
that—naming a friend, classmate, or even an a 
quaintance—and that she knows she'll never get 
the things she wants. 


ert along the way your daughter seems 
to have lost her bearings. The situation you 
describe is serious enough for you to do something 
about it, if you don’t want Jane to become a frus- 
trated woman destined to spend her life in de 
spondency and irritation. 

Think hard. Have you or your husband spurred 
her on to excel in everything she has undertaken 
thus far? Have you ever made her feel that 
she had to make high grades, for example? Many 
parents, frequently without realizing the dam- 
age they’re creating, press youngsters on to eX 
pect more of themselves than they are innately 
equipped to achieve. Not that young people 
shouldn’t be encouraged or stimulated to put forth 
their best efforts. But in our zeal to see them suc 
ceed we may forget that there are other things in 
life besides piling up honor marks or taking first 
place in every competitive undertaking. 
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We talk a great deal about the good life, but too 
often we forget to examine this priceless commod- 
ity. What about an inner sense of serenity, Poise, 
and self-confidence? What about the ability to 
appreciate one’s own talents and yet to look upon 
the talents of others without malice or envy? It 
isn’t hard, is it, in today’s world, to set material 
welfare as a goal for our pursuits and to overlook 
experiences that enlarge personality and make life 
deeply and permanently satisfying? 

+ AVE A heart-to-heart talk with Jane. Try to dis- 
H cover in what situations she feels particularly 
insecure and why. Lead her to understand that all 
of us have our special strengths and our spe- 
cial weaknesses—that if she could do everything 
equally well there would be little challenge for her 
to discover how much she might achieve or how 
much of value she might win. 


F HER mental anguish persists, it would be a 
good idea to find out whether there is anything 
wrong with her physically that may be wearing 
her down. If there is no organic basis for her de- 
pression, seek the advice of a guidance counselor 
whose sensitive understanding of the motives and 
emotions of young people may enable him to get 
at the root of the trouble. Once you know what it 
is, you can help your Jane develop the habits, the 
attitudes, and the generous faith that make life 
worth living. 


e@ How can I protect my children from the anxieties 
and fears of war? Although I'm careful not to discuss 
the war in their presence and have cautioned my 
friends to keep off the subject when the children are 
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around, my youngsters’ heads are filled with the 
horrors of battle. Not a day passes but they ask how 
far the Russians are ig Berlin, when the war is 
going to end, and other questions that keep them 
keyed up to a high pitch. 


Sore but no matter what you do, you cannot 
keep your children from being exposed to talk 
about the war. Since you do not mention how old 
they are, it is a little difficult to gauge the effects of 
such talk on them. Very young children should, 
of course, be spared as much as possible. From the 
questions your children ask, however, it may safely 
be assumed that they are old enough to be in 
school. And unless you keep them locked up at 
home with never a radio turned on or a newspaper 
allowed in the house, it is well-nigh impossible to 
keep them from knowing what is going on and 
being keenly interested in the outcome. 


To REAL problem is not to keep the war away 
from them; it is rather how to help them face it 
calmly and courageously. And this depends mainly 
on you. For when a child’s parents are able to 
meet danger and disaster in a quiet, strong, cour- 
ageous manner, that child will have no trouble in 
facing them on his own level. Let’s not forget that 
it is the inner feeling of security that counts. 

Children, as far as their understanding permits, 
should be told the truth about war as about every- 
thing else. It is much harder to deceive a child 
than many people think. Ignoring or smoothing 
things over to the extent of untruthfulness in the 
effort to spare children anxiety will often create 
those very fears and uncertainties it was intended 
to prevent. 

One of the most important 
things we can do for children 
is to recognize them as persons 
and to respect both their emo- 
tions and their intelligence. 
Keep them busy. Provide them 
with creative activity that will 
occupy their minds whole- 
somely and fruitfully so that 
there will be no place in their 
day for undue tension and 
dread. 

Your task, then—whatever 
the ages of your children— 
should be to unify the life of 
your family. Parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, 
rightly look to one another for 
courage and cheer. A calm and 
comforting home life for your- 
self and your children is the 
best precaution against fear 
and anxiety. 
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Adulterated Foods.—Since the outbreak of war and 
black markets, many foods have been sold in adulterated 
form. Puffed wheat and soybeans are used to take the 
place of peanuts in so-called peanut brittle, and candy 
bars ostensibly covered with coconut are actually covered 
with shredded cereals of various kinds. Horse meat is 
substituted for beef; coffee is mixed with many foreign 
substances, such as roasted cereal, chick peas, soybeans, 
and chicory. All these commodities have been placed on 
the market as the genuine thing, with no label or other 
warning to the purchaser. 


Strange War Industry.—The smallest war plant on 
the Pacific Coast is contained in one medium-sized room. 
The employees are all spiders. Under the supervision of a 
trained observer, they spin silk for cross hairs in bomb- 
sights, periscopes, rifle sights, and many different kinds 
of military and nayal instruments. The venomous black 
widow spider, it is said, is among the best producers of 
all! 


New Instrument.—A new American invention enables 
bombers to find their target even when clouds or fog 
conceal it. It is already in use by the Allied forces. 


Quite a Worm.—In certain sections of Australia there 
are earthworms ten to twelve feet long. When these giant 
worms go boring along underground, they make a gur- 
gling noise that can be heard by a passerby. 


Most Primitive.— The most primitive people on earth 
today are certain nomads of Central Australia. These 
people wear no clothing and have no houses of any kind, 
not even huts. They live like wild beasts in the bush 
and keep no animals but dogs. 


Air Age.—So prominent is aviation now, and so promi- 
nent is it expected to be in the world of the future, that 
a new dictionary has been published giving aeronautical 
terms in nine different languages: English, Chinese, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, and 


Japanese, 


First Aid to Mothers.—A prominent hotel in an East- 
ern city has estublished a rental service in baby carriages. 
It is filling a much-felt need, especially for the wives of 
servicemen. 

Sheltered Princess.—Young Princess’ Elizabeth of 
Britain is now about nineteen years old, but she has never 
been allowed to go shopping alone, to make a date, to ride 
in a taxi or a bus, or to attend a party. 


German Deserters.—A brisk trade in identities goes 
on in various cities of the Reich. After every Allied bomb- 
ing raid, dealers steal the identification papers from the 
dead and sell them to German soldiers of approximately 
the same age and build,.who then are recorded as dead, 
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take the identity of those actually killed, and desert 
from the Army. It is said that thousands of deserters 
have made the break. 


Snow in Summer.—In certain Arctic regions there jg 
more snow in summer than in winter; the winters are too 
cold for a heavy snowfall. 


Eat Your Fruit Juice, Junior.—After the war, fruit 
juice will be available in candy form—little lozenges of 
grape, apple, apricot, prune, and raspberry. Vegetable 
juice—carrot, for instance—will also be available for 
mouth-melting. 





Machine-Made Sandwiches.— School cafeterias in 
New York City benefit by the efficiency of a new machine 
that turns out 3,500 sandwiches an hour. Slices of bread 
are fed out onto a container, pressed against a funnel out 
of which comes butter, cream cheese, jelly, etc., and then 
slides them a little farther on to receive their top slices, 
















Permanent Help Shortage?—In the opinion of some 
economists, household servants are gone for good. It ig 
believed that girls and women who have become accus:. 
tomed to working in war plants and essential industrie 
will no longer be interested in home service. Fortunately 
the postwar period is expected to provide many new elec. | 
trical and mechanical devices to make housework easy, 


G. I. Tea.—The British devotion to strong be 
is said to be spreading among American servi , 
both Britain and India. 


One for the Girls.—In a recent national search fo 
scientific talent among high school students, four your 
sters were selected. One was a boy and the other th 
were girls. 


Versatile Glass.— The amazing uses to which glass has 
lately been put sound like something out of a fairy tale. 
There are kinds of glass that can be sawed and nailed like 
wood; there are kinds that will float, and there are kinds 
that can be bent, twisted into knots, and woven like silk. 
The variety of things that can now be made of glass 
ranges from chemical pumps and durable cloth to arti- 
ficial arms and legs! 


Family Altar.—It is said that the war has greatly in- 
creased the number of American families who hold fam- 
ily worship morning or evening. The service usually con- 
sists of a hymn or two, a few verses read from the Bible, 
and a simple prayer. 


A Penny Saved.—A little girl in a Midwest state was 
given a dime to put into the plate at Sunday school. But 
she brought the dime back home again intact. ‘‘The min- 
ister met me at the door,” she explained, ‘‘and let me in 
for nothing.” 
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THE PROBLEM 
Ww. MARY STEPHENS, M.D. CHILD’S PROBLEM 


ing behavior disorders in children. For con- 

venience we may group these disorders as 
mild, serious, or severe, on the basis of the treat- 
ment required. 

Mild disorders are those that can be corrected 
by parents with a moderate amount of guidance 
from the family doctor, teacher, or school psychol- 
ogist. Serious disorders are those that can be cor- 
rected in the home but require a rather long period 
of guidance for both the parents and the child, 
usually by.a psychiatrist. Severe disorders are 
those that require temporary removal of the child 
from the home, and management under the guid- 


V ine vers standards may be used in classify- 
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ance of a psychiatrist. In most such cases the par- 
ents themselves also are more or less in need of 
treatment. 

A behavior disorder, whether mild, serious, or 
very severe, is often due to mismanagement of the 
child at home or to his association with a malad- 
justed parent. It naturally follows that the parent 
must have guidance and sometimes psychiatric 
treatment before the child’s problem can be cor- 
rected. Much improvement is noted in the child’s 
behavior when the parent’s major problems have 
been solved. Placing the child in a good environ- 
ment is often all that is needed to correct a be- 
havior disorder. 

Other factors, however, may be involved, since 
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as a rule only one or two of several children in a 
given home are found to have behavior disorders. 
Parents often say “Our children are all different” 
and frequently declare in the same breath that 
they treat all their children alike. 

There are constitutional differences among chil- 
dren. There are differences in personality and 
temperament. Naturally these differences require 
variation in management. Failure to achieve tnis 
variation in accordance with the child’s specific 
needs probably accounts for behavior disorders 
among certain children in the family. Parents’ 
failure to understand the differing needs of their 
children is an important factor in the problem. 


Problem Child—or Problem Parent? 


r MAY be helpful to present a few specific be- 
havior problems of varying severity. Some of 
these can be definitely “labeled,” but for some no 
definite name can be found. It is important to re- 
member that, although behavior disorders mani- 
fest themselves at various ages, we frequently dis- 
cover that there has been some maladjustment 
all along. 

Let us take the case of R. C., a boy of seven. His 
parents had tried for a long time to manage him, 
as parents usually do, before consulting a physi- 
cian. The child’s teacher said that she had a great 
deal of difficulty with him in school, that he seemed 
unable to listen to instructions or to work -with 
other children. He ran about the room annoying 
first one classmate and then another. He could not 
concentrate on an assignment unless the teacher 
was constantly at his side, and he did not remem- 





HAT of the problem child? Is he cul- 

prit or victim? Is his behavior the kind 
that was once classed as “just plain ornery,” 
or is it a symptom of a definite ailment, a dis- 
order brought on by unwise handling? And, 
whichever it is, what can parents do about 
it? This article, written by a trained psychia- 
trist, examines every facet of these ques- 
tions and sets forth clearly and in detail the 
best methods of searching for the answer. 
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ber anything he was taught. At the end of the 
semester he could not print his name, although his 
intelligence was normal. 

His mother said that he refused to obey her and 
took up all her time with his demands for this and 
that. He had never eaten properly, and the only 
way she could get him to eat at all was to give him 
whatever he asked for. On some days he ate only 
hard-boiled eggs; on others, chocolate cake or 
candy. He often struck his mother when she tried 
to coax him to obey her. He would not play with 
the neighborhood children. They teased him, and 
he usually ran away from them. 

Various factors in this child’s history made it 
easy to explain the behavior disorder, which, how- 
ever, was recognized as serious. Any dis- 
order involving such an elemental act as 
eating is usually a serious disorder and often 
a very severe one. The maladjustment here 
seemed to be based on a conflict between 
mother and child, and an attempt was made 
to edueate the 
mother toward a 
better adjustment. 
Periodically there 
was improvement, 
but it never lasted 
long enough to be 
effective. 

Eventually the 
child was placed in 
a boarding school, 
and the disorder 
quickly cleared up. 
Within two semesters 
he was doing third- 
grade work. Then it 
appeared that the 
real problem lay with 
the mother. Subcon- 
sciously she had rejected the child and had never 
had enough self-confidence to manage him. After 
two years in the boarding school, with occasional 
short visits to his parents, the boy himself devel- 
oped enough emotional stability to make an adjust- 
ment at home and attend the neighborhood school. 

This improvement took place in spite of the fact 
that the mother changed very little. However, she 
did withdraw from the situation to some extent by 
taking a job and employing her husband’s sister to 
take over the management of the child. 


The Terrible Tantrum 


OX oF the commonest symptoms of behavior 
disorder in children is the tantrum, which 
may vary from mild through serious to very se- 
vere. Whatever the form in which it presents 
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itself, the tantrum is a serious symptom. It often 
becomes habitual and may be provoked by a very 
slight stimulus. Its seriousness lies in the fact that 
the child accepts it as a solution of his problems in 
adjusting to his environment, and consequently his 
emotional development is arrested. He may reach 
adolescence or even adulthood without maturing 
to any extent. Therefore it goes without saying 
that he will be unable to meet life situations sue. 
cessfully. 

Tantrums may result from the normal frustra- 
tions that any child in any environment may meet 
and needs to meet. Frustration is a part of every 
human being’s expe- 
rience and training, 
Specific frustrations 
vary in degree, of 
course, but any indi- 
vidual, young or old, 
has to learn to accept 
them if he is going to 
adjust to his environ- 

ment. The sooner 

children learn how 
to lose, the better. 
Children, as ev- 
ery parent knows, 
are great imita- 
tors. If a child’s 
mother or his 
father meets frus- 
tration with a tan- 
trum, the child will do likewise. Tantrums, 
of course, are temper spells. A temper spell 
in a child cannot be curbed by a parent, a 
teacher, or anyone else who is also in a 
temper. 

Teachers often ask what to do when John- 
nie has *one of his spells.” It stands to reason 
that the other children must be protected and that 
the classroom routine must be disturbed as little 
as possible. The first requirement is that the 
teacher remain calm. She must not raise her voice 
or scold, and Johnnie must be removed from the 
room quickly and quietly. 

Usually this is all that is necessary. When John- 
nie has regained his composure, a kind, friendly, 
encouraging little private talk from his teacher 
will be very helpful. The teacher usually finds out 
that there was a great deal more back of the explo- 
sion than simply the fact that Robert grabbed his 
pencil or that Mary put her hand up first to 
answer the question. 

Often the situation at home may be handled 
similarly. Frequently a child who has tantrums 
at home feels neglected. He does not receive the 
attention he needs, and he has never been taught 
in a kindly, reassuring way how to take defeat 
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and how to make defeat a profitable experience. 

Take the case of E. D., fifteen years of age, seven 
years older than his brother, J. D. According to 
the mother, E. has always had severe temper 
spells, and she has worn herself out keeping the 
peace between him and his father. The father and 
E. both threaten periodically to leave home. She 
is constantly afraid that one may actually harm 
the other and that the younger son, J., may grow 
up to be just like E. because he is beginning to 
show temper too. She says that E. seems to care 
for no one but himself. 

The father seems to be the chief source of the 
trouble. He has apparently never learned how to 
meet his own frustrations. He is emotionally im- 
mature. His example has had a marked influence 
upon his sons, and as long as the father continues 


to set such an example it will be difficult to help. 


the children. 

It is likely that the father will not change easily. 
Although fathers much older than this one—and 
mothers, too, for that matter—have made marked 
changes when their errors have been pointed out 
to them, such changes are not the rule. 


Two Sides of the Same Problem 


EAR OR unusual timidity in a child may be a 

serious behavior disorder, as may persistent 
pugnacity and aggression. Either type of behavior 
may be a manifestation of the same underlying 
emotional disturbance. Often this is a deep feeling 
of insecurity or inferiority. 

A very sensitive child has had inadequate re- 
assurance at home. He does not feel secure in the 
affection and personal care he needs from his par- 
ents or parent substitutes for his growth and de- 
velopment as an individual. The insecure child 
with basic aggressive tendencies becomes over- 
aggressive; the insecure child with retiring tend- 
encies likewise exaggerates those tendencies. Dis- 
orders of this kind that are apparently mild may 
be more serious than they seem, and frequently the 
help of a psychiatrist is needed. 

A sample case is that of J. P., a little girl of ten 
who showed unusually aggressive tendencies at 
school. She fought with the girls; she fought with 
the boys. She was the only child of a widowed 
mother, and that mother was very busy. Neigh- 
bors or any one available cared for the child while 
the mother worked. When J. misbehaved she was 
paddled, slapped, or whipped according to the 
whim of her caretaker. — 

No child in the neighborhood liked her. Her 


mother could do nothing with her. She was con- 
stantly seeking attention and continually in trou- 
ble. When the mother remarried, the new step- 
father went to the other extreme of trying to sat- 
isfy all her demands. 

This aggressive type of behavior, which is an 
overcompensation for a feeling of inferiority, is 
very hard to correct. It is seen in individuals of 
all ages and is usually the response of a sensitive 
and fearful but dynamic individual to a lack of 
kindly, encouraging, supportive guidance in child- 
hood. Although it is difficult to correct at any age 
once the pattern is formed, the results are much 
more hopeful when suitable guidance is begun in 
the early stages. 

The child who is retiring and withdrawn may 
seem to his parents or teachers to have a milder 


. behavior disorder than has the child with the ag- 


gravated aggressive tendencies. As a result this 
unhappy youngster often gets no help until his 
maladjustment has become extremely serious— 
frequently in adolescence or early adulthood. Long 
and difficult treatment is usually necessary, and 
sometimes no adjustment can be made. 


Qualifying as a Parent 


| oxsaanel ae need to learn and follow a few simple 
rules. They should treat all their children with 
equal kindness and respect. They should play fair. 
They should know when each child needs encour- 
agement and should give it to him. They should 
make sure that the child is confident of their affec- 
tion, and they should let that affection shine 
through all their dealings with him. They should 
avoid correcting and advising in the heat of anger; 
affection cannot penetrate through anger. 

Parents should teach self-control and considera- 
tion for the other person by example. Every child 
should be given opportunities to develop self- 
reliance and emotional adequacy. Every child 
should be studied to determine when he is ready 
for greater responsibilities and wider experience, 
and these should be given him as needed. The par- 
ent should also study and steady himself so as to 
know when to lend or to remove his support. 

To be successful, a parent needs great under- 
standing, much self-control and patience, great ca- 
pacity both for self-effacement and for self-asser- 
tion and a proper sense of timing for each, a sense 
of humor, and above all the ability to say truly 
“T love children.” These abilities, plus good physi- 
cal health, will enable most parents to prevent 
serious behavior disorders in their children. 
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® Do you think there will be enough teaching jobs 
after the war to absorb all the teachers who are now 
in service, those who remained at home to teach, 
and those who are now in teachers’ college? My 
daughter is interested in teaching, and I should like 
to be able to advise her. 


HERE can be no doubt that there is now a serious 

shortage of adequately trained teachers in the 
United States and that this shortage will continue 
for some years after the war. Here are some facts 
that every parent and every other person in- 
terested in education should know, ponder, and act 
upon. The quality of education can rise no higher 
than the quality of our teachers. 

At the opening of the current school year, about” 
10,000 teaching positions were vacant. Of far 
greater significance, however, is the fact that some 
80,000 teaching positions are now filled by persons 
who hold only temporary emergency certificates— 
teachers whose qualifications do not meet the mini- 
mum standards for regular certification. In 1941- 
42 only one in 200 teachers was employed on a 
temporary certificate; this year nearly one in ten 
is so employed. The number of emergency certifi- 
cates this year is about 20,000 greater than that 
of a year ago. 

Moreover, the supply of new teachers has been 
greatly reduced during the war. The enrollment 
in teachers’ colleges and normal schools during 
each of the past three years has been less than 
half of the enrollment in 1941-42. 

When the war is over, we shall need many more 
teachers than we have today. Many states will 
doubtless raise the upper age limit for compulsory 
school attendance; more boys and girls will con- 
tinue their education through high school; thou- 
sands of overcrowded classes must be reduced ; the 
number of nursery schools will be multiplied; and 
the effects of the recent increase in the birth rate 
will soon become evident in the elementary schools. 

If your daughter has the personal and educa- 
tional qualifications to teach, there is little doubt 
that she will find the opportunity. 


® I am concerned about the effect upon education of 
the Federal Government’s “footing the bills” for 
veterans’ education. If the government is going to 
pay so much for G.I. Joe’s education, isn’t it going 
to want to have something to say about what is 
being taught? Although this looks perfectly harm- 
less on the surface, isn’t it one of the ways in which 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


the government and politics edge their way into 
educational control, especially in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning? 


r GENERAL, experience to date with the veterans’ 
educational programs gives no grounds for your 
fears of Federal control. 

Most veterans who continue their education wil] 
do so under Public Law 346, the so-called “G.I. 
Bill of Rights.” The law states that a veteran 
eligible to receive aid under this act “shall be en- 
titled to such course of education or training as 
he may elect, and at any approved educational or 
training institution at which he chooses to enroll, 
whether or not located in the State in which he 
resides, which will accept or retain him as a stu- 
dent or trainee in any field or branch of knowledge 
which such institution finds him qualified to under- 
take or pursue.” In other words, the veteran’s 
education is a matter solely between himself and 
the institution in which he enrolls. The Veterans’ 
Administration is concerned only with the vet- 
eran’s eligibility and with the payment of the tui- 
tion and subsistence allowances. 

The selection of “approved educational or train- 
ing institutions” in which veterans may enroll is 
chiefly a responsibility of State agencies. 

Moreover, the law specifies that “no department, 
agency, or officer of the United States, in carrying 
out this act, shall exercise any supervision or con- 
trol, whatsoever, over any State educational 
agency, or State apprenticeship agency, or any 
educational or training institution.” 

From my own experience and that of other edu- 
_cators with whom I have talked, I should say that 
the Veterans’ Administration has faithfully ob- 
served the spirit and intent of this act. 

Public Law 16, which relates to the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans, gives the Vet- 
erans’ Administration much more control over the 
educational’ program of the individual veteran, 
since the disabled veteran is, in effect, a ward of 
the government until he is rehabilitated. Here 
also, however, the Veterans’ Administration has 
followed the same policy as under P.L. 346, with 
respect to its relations with educational insti- 
tutions. I know of no cases in which the Federal 
agency has attempted to exercise control over 
education in schools or colleges in which disabled 
veterans are enrolled. 
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N THE January issue, a number of questions re- 
lating to Federal aid to education were dis- 
cussed. 

During the past three months, a number of 
things have happened that should he recorded to 
bring the discussion of this subject up to date. 

In his message to Congress on the state of the 
Union, on January 6, 1945, the President said: 


“An expanded social security program and ade- 
quate health and educational programs must play 
essential roles in a program designed to support 
individual productivity and mass _ purchasing 
power.” 

Three days later, in his budget message to Con- 
gress, the President stated: 


“The training and educational programs of the 
Army, the Navy, and civilian agencies during this 
war have broadened our conception of the role 
that education should play in our national life. The 
records of selective service reveal that we have 
fallen far short of a suitable standard of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. If a suitable stand- 
ard is to be maintained in all parts of the country, 
the Federal government must render aid where it 
is needed—but only where it is needed.” 


The voice of the President has thus been added 
to the growing chorus of those who advocate Fed- 
eral aid, without Federal control. 

Federal aid bills have been introduced into the 
Seventy-ninth Congress by Congressman Rams- 
peck of Georgia in the House of Representatives 
(H. R. 1296) and by Senators Hill of Alabama and 
Thomas of Utah in the Senate (S. 181). These 
companion measures are practically identical with 
the bills before the Seventy-eighth Congress. By 
the first of February the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor had nearly completed the 
hearings on S. 181. 

What do the American people think of Federal 
aid to education? The National Opinion Research 
Center of the University of Denver recently con- 
ducted a nation-wide poll on the question, “Would 
you be in favor of or be against having the Federal 
Government turn over a certain amount of money 
to the states every year for their schools?” Sev- 
enty-two per cent of the respondents favored Fed- 
eral aid, eighteen per cent were opposed, and ten 
per cent were undecided. Of those with opinions; 
three out of every four replied favorably. 
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IN EDUCATION... 


© Is it likely that extended school services will end 
after the war? In other words, will the school re- 
main responsible for summer play schools and 
other recreational activities? I feel that schools 
should be active the year around, that the school is a 
community center; but many of my friends disagree. 


cg ANSWER to your question will depend largely 

on what citizens like yourself think and do. 
Many educators, I am sure, would agree with you 
that the school should be a community center that 
provides recreational and informal educational ac- 
tivities for children, young people, and adults, at 
whatever hours these are needed, and for twelve 
months of the year. But there are great differ- 
ences among communities in the attitudes of citi- 
zens toward such ideas. 

Many schools, of course, have gone far in the 
direction you propose. I have seen real community 
schools in places as different as a cotton-farming 
district in Alabama and the crowded East Side of 
New York City. I recently visited a city in Michi- 
gan that is now operating a year-round camp as 
a part of the public school program. At some time 
in his school career, every pupil in the schools of 
this city will spend at least two weeks in the camp. 
A foundation started the camp as a demonstration. 
The citizens of the community recognized its value, 
raised their tax rate to pay the bills, and made the 
camp a part of the school system. 

What you want can be done. A few leaders are 
needed—leaders with creative imagination and the 
spirit of adventure—and a goodly number of 
public-spirited citizens who will give generously 
of their time in supporting the new enterprises. 





HIS department, which made its first ap- 

pearance last fall, is designed to give par- 
ents the sound and reliable information they 
need to serve shoulder to shoulder with the 
teachers of the land. Under the direction of 
G. L. Maxwell, Dean of Administration at the 
University of Denver, questions concerning 
educational principles and practices will be 
answered, frequently with the help of special- 
ists in various fields. Readers of the National 
Parent-Teacher are offered a special invita- 
tion to refer their questions to Dean Maxwell. 
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HANDSOMENESS 


People were good to watch, new sons and bright daughters, 
Old men with eyes blue as October waters. 

But over on the edge of sounds of the Fair, 

Almost in silence and high pine trees there, 

Was handsomeness naked as swimming boys are. 

Here was an eye shaped like the morning star 

Rolling to stare at me, rounded with wonder, 

And speckled tall roosters, topknotted with thunder. 
There were cloth creatures with li _— as deers’; 

Here warm and meek mountains labeled as steers; 


A colt too young to be anything but sad, 
Red hens for no reason sud glad 
And white hens in a panic s at 


Because one hen cho on @ corn she ate. 

A mother lay flat, serene and benign,  #— 

Ten young ones at dinner worked on her in line. 
Work horses stamped with planets for feet, 

A hundred mouths ran out red tongues to eat; 

Under barkers’ cries and brass band’s blare, 

The sacrament of gentle eating went on there. 
Wide-legged calves for fear leaned on each other, 
There was a mallard who thought himself the brother 
Of the rainbow because of his barred wings. | 

There were oxen of one mind, harmonious things 
With mouths all going one way, side to side. 

A pompous bantam stood over his bride 

Keeping her safe below his three-inch chest, 

There were bland pigs drowned deep in their white rest. 
And in one pen a man tiptoe could see 

What any man alive would choose to be— 

Strength so right it was like a field of flowers, 

A calm bull staring over the noisy hours. 


—ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


SPRING FLOCK 


Before the sun came up he thought” 

He heard a sound by dreaming wrought: 
So delicate it scarce was real, 

Yet certain as the curve of steel. 

The air was shadowy with flight, 
Luminous against the light, 

And arrowy shapes were pondering 
With anxious eye, with slowing wing. 
Then they were gone, before he guessed 
The color on each wind-smooth breast; 


_ = : of po ae ena lay 
pon a wning day, 
As if a feathered barb had pressed 


Into his side a sharp unrest, 
That only April would know how 
To heal, with nests along a bough... . 


—ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 
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THERE GOES A BOY 


In the early stillness of a town 

Not yet awake, a boy comes by 

With morning papers, stopping for 

Only a moment at each silent door, 

As with a little whistle, then a yawn— 
Remembering wistfully his own warm bed — 
He trudges on. 


‘Working for college,” people nod and say. 

‘‘Now there’s a lad who’s going places; wait and see.” 
We watch, and wonder, in that silent hour, 

Whether he visions in the pearl mist rising there, 
The walls of some great university — 

A campus stretching green, a cap and gown, 

His treasured dream in phantom outline drawn; 

If, as he walks, he lives that distant day, 

Feeling within himself the surge of power 

To grasp and shape his life to his own ends 


Or is he a boy just sleepy in the dawn? 


— MARGUERITE CRIGHTON TUTHILL 


OPEN AIR THEATER 


Now though the long rain fell, we still saw motions 
And knew that far beyond our glass the lights 
Of street and building sank within the sea 
That combed it over and over again; the clouds 
Appeared in gradual fall, and strangely quiet 
We found ourselves with eyes like shining mirrors 
Watching a stage, turned to a blurring screen 
Where talking shadows mo 

I touched with hands 
The sloping roof and felt the raindrops drumming 
Like tiny drumsticks on my fingertips. 
Beyond these watery phantoms I saw this: 
The n-stroked earth plowing across the storm; 
And leaves and berries. They were growing things 
Lifting their dry hair to the wetting comb; 
The strawberry field and its long rows of plants 
Uncurling, glistening under the cool rain. 


—SERGEANT DANIEL SMYTHE 


© Ben Collins 
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Making the 
Most of 


Success and 


Failure 


WILLIAM E. BLATZ 


HAT do we actually mean 
when we say a person suc- 
ceeds at something or fails 


at something? Like so many words in the Eng- 
lish language, success and failure have many 
meanings, depending upon the context. In the psy- 
chological laboratory, however, the words have 
very specific meanings because they are applied 
to very specific tasks, such as a rat running a maze. 
When the rat runs into a blind alley this is a fail- 
ure, or an error. When he reaches the food box 
he has completed a successful trial—unless, of 
course, the word success is applied only to a trial 
run without error. 

In everyday life the matter is not so simple. 
Whether one is a success or a failure depends a 
great deal on the point of view of the person who 
makes the judgment. It is conceivable that a man 
might look upon himself as a successful drunkard, 
but other people would undoubtedly consider him 
a failure. A successful businessman may ulti- 
mately fail in his biggest enterprise. A successful 
surgeon may fail in his attempt to save the life of 
a patient. 

Much of this confusion arises because society 
has certain long-established criteria by which suc- 
cess and failure are judged. Oftentimes failures 
are considered “wrong” and successes “right,” al- 
though wrong and right should be terms used only 
by an ‘individual in judging his own efforts. A 
wrong answer is undoubtedly a mistake or a fail- 
ure, but it is certainly not wrong to give a wrong 
answer if such an answer is an attempt to reach 
4 solution to a problem. And so it is necessary to 
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define carefully what is meant by success and 
failure before one can discuss them intelligently. 


Succeeding Through Failure 


ers when one is dealing with child training, 
and specifically with the learning process, it 
is not so difficult to define these terms. In any 
learning process there is always a goal, more or 
less clearly defined, toward which one’s efforts are 
directed. Also there are an obstacle to overcome, 
a problem to solve, and an inadequacy to face. 





XPERIENCE is the raw material out of 
which we build our lives. Either success 
or failure has high value if we know how to use 
it aright. Men and women of mature, com- 
petent outlook and personality are those who 
have learned to build all their experiences 
into a harmonious, functional sort of wis- 
dom. Boys and girls may early be led to take 
a forward-looking point of view toward learn- 
ing and use their experiences for growth. 
This article, the seventh in the study course 
“Guiding the Citizens of Tomorrow,” tells 
parents how to lead them successfully. 








In order to accomplish these ends the individual 
selects from his past experience the mode of at- 
tack or the pattern of behavior that in his judg- 
ment will fulfill the purpose of the learning. His 
judgment may be inaccurate, in which case the 
goal still remains at a distance, the motive still 
unsatisfied, the inadequacy still sensed, the prob- 
lem still unsolved, and the obstacle still present. 
This whole situation, then, may be defined as a 
failure. If, on the other hand, his judgment has 
been accurate the picture is reversed, the goal is 
reached, and this particular psychological incident 
is closed. The experience is then interpreted as 
success, 

We can easily see from this brief outline of the 
learning process that expenditure of effort is es- 
sential for learning. With- 
out effort no one can learn. 
In the early stages of any 
learning process the effort 
expended is often much 
greater than would be nec- 
essary to reach the goal if 
one already knew the steps 
to be taken toward that 
goal. A child learning to 
swim expends as much ef- 
fort, in the early stages, in 
advancing a few feet as he 
will later on expend in 
crossing the swimming pool. 
This is because there is 
really not one but a number 
of goals, or wants, in this 
situation. At first the child 
wants to avoid sinking to 
the bottom, then to propel 
himself forward, then to 
proceed for an arbitrary 
distance, then to be able to swim any reasonable 
distance, and finally to swim such a distance grace- 
fully and with effortless ease. These goals are 
achieved more or less in this order as a series of 
small successes. 

If the goals, immediate or ultimate, were the 
only factors in sustaining effort it would be diffi- 
cult to understand why the individual would over- 
come the tendency to discard them because of his 
initial apparent lack of progress. But there are 
two factors involved that determine how strongly 
the goal acts as an incentive. 

First, the more effort is expended in the learn- 
ing, the more satisfying is the learning experience 
while the process is in operation. This satisfaction 
is increased by the difficulty of the task, and the 
difficulty of the task is measured primarily in 
terms of the number of failures the individual 
experiences throughout the learning process. The 
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easier the task and hence the fewer the failures, 
the less satisfying is the goal, even if successfyj, 
It is this satisfaction in effort that, when once 
acquired as a habit of attack, carries the successfy] 
individual over the otherwise discouraging initia] 
periods of learning. 


Hold Fast to the Goal 


ery SECOND factor that determines the strength 
of the incentive is the result of external rather 
than internal pressure. Because the society ip 
which a person lives forces him, to some extent, 
to want certain goals, he cannot feel satisfied until 
after he has reached them. Therefore the effort 
that must be put forth is an often-resented burden, 
The failures that intervene 
in the learning process are 
regarded with impatience, 
and at the same time the 
goal, whatever it is, be 
comes of secondary im- 
portance to the gaining of 
approval that attends sue. 
cess. In such cases the pre- 
liminary experiences of 
learning are often distaste- 
ful. The social acclaim often 
represented in early life by 
the teacher’s approval is 
bolstered up in later school 
years by prizes, awards, 
and competitive devices, 
The goal itself—for exam- 
ple, skill in arithmetic—re- 
cedes farther and farther 
into the background, and 
the prestige of winning is 
placed in the forefront. 
In these circumstances—in which the goal be- 
comes social approval—parents and teachers are 
all too likely to represent failures not as challenges 
to the child’s renewed efforts but as devices for 
reducing his self-satisfaction. We disapprove of 


© Ewing Galloway 


failure. We nag. We show our disapproval by our 


long faces, by trying to explain and apologize. 

Take a child who is learning to sew. The needle 
goes in one way or the other. His mother feels 
like saying, “I’d like to grab that needle myself” 
—and the child senses even that as disapproval. 
The result is that many children tend to give up 
the ghost, and as they grow older people say of 
them that they lack ambition, cannot concentrate, 
are uninterested, and hence are failures. 

The emotional energy that should in such cases 


be directed toward accepting failure as a challenge 


to fresh efforts is then quite likely to be directed 
toward promoting the downfall of a colleague. The 
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emotion of fear, which can well be enjoyed as'a 
thrill of adventure, becomes the dread of making 
a mistake and of thereby losing public acclaim. 


Progress, Not Prizes 


E SHOULD appreciate that it is the doing of a 
W thing—the solving of a problem—that is 
really enjoyable, not necessarily the success that 
follows. We are always going quickly, wishing we 
were there. When we get there, we have. to wait 
anyway. We are all going through life as if the end 
were most important, far more important than 
the means. But a child should feel that it doesn’t 
really matter vitally whether he gets here or there 
as long as he enjoys the scenery on the way. 

Our disapproval is some- 
times manifested in the 
form of punishment, cor- 
poral or otherwise. Our ap- 
proval is sometimes mani- 
fested in the form of a 
prize, tangible or otherwise. 
You see, we are far away 
from learning for its own 
sake. Instead we hope that 
children will be motivated 
to learn by the prospect of 
some reward. In a small 
private school, with an en- 
rollment of forty children, 
there were fifty-two prizes 
one year. The motive for 
this absurd performance 
was to get the children to 
come back the next year. 
(You can always mollify 
parents by giving prizes to 
their children.) 

One child who had attended a certain boarding 
school distressed her mother because she was un- 
tidy. She graduated, was sent to another school, 
and there received first prize in neatness. Investi- 
gation showed that every Friday morning all bed- 
rooms were inspected regularly at half past nine. 
The child got up a quarter of an hour earlier that 
day, and by half past nine her room was spick and 
span. She was an intelligent girl. She had learned 
that the thing to do was to make a job of cleaning 
every Friday morning. 

But what good did the prize do? Did it make 
this child neat? No, it taught her that if you really 
want something, quite outside the goal of being 
neat, go ahead and do what you have to do in order 
to get it, even if there is no fun in doing it. If the 
school really wanted her to be neat, what they 
should have done was try to make being neat some- 
thing worth while in itself. 
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On the other hand, if we refuse to give prizes 
but offer real goals as incentives what kind of child 
do we develop? In the first place, we develop a 
child who is ambitious because of genuine, active 
interest rather than because of the lure of arbi- 
trary successes. We develop a child who, no matter 
what his IQ, at least acts more or less intelligently 
in choosing his methods of reaching the goal. Most 
important, we develop a child who has confidence 
—two kinds of confidence: confidence in himself 
and confidence in others. For this kind of training 
teaches him not only to trust himself but also to 
trust others. When he learns in this fashion there 
is no such thing as embarrassment or self- 
consciousness. 

Then, too, that child is self-possessed. When he 
is told to do something, he 
won’t put his finger in his 
mouth and act shy. In 
schools where this kind of 
training is given, the chil- 
dren will put on plays they 


themselves have written 
with an air of unself-con- 
sciousness that is most 
amazing. 


By stressing the impor- 
tance of failure as a step in 
the learning process we can 
develop children who are 
ambitious, intelligent, self- 
confident, and trusting. We 
might for the present revise 
our attitude toward success 
and perhaps substitute, if 
we must have prizes, a prize 
for the best failure. 

The prolonged childhood 
in human development is 
provided so that we can make mistakes during this 
period when our mentors are at hand to encourage 
us. Failures are inevitable in a childhood in which 
learning progresses toward the goal of developing 
interest rather than toward that of winning prizes. 
Failures are the means; successes are the ends. 
And in this case the means justify the ends. 

Clearly the duty of parents and teachers is.to 
challenge the child with goals that are within his 
grasp, and approval should be confined to ap- 
proval of the effort he expends in reaching them. 
Mistakes and failures may be pointed out because 
the child’s judgment (as well as the adult’s) may 
be faulty, but never should the mistake serve as an 
occasion for castigation or humiliation. The only 
way one can avoid failure is to avoid learning. 

Thus we see that a truly successful person is 
one who accepts failure and likewise that a failure 
is one who thinks only of success. 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 
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ISS BROWN, come and see the sunshine 
M fairies dancing on my castle wall!” 

Miss Brown, teacher of the four-year- 
olds, looked up from her job of helping to steady 
an intricate railroad bridge of blocks that threat- 
ened to topple. Smiling at the speaker, she went 
over to see Sally’s fairies—dancing spots of sun- 
light cast through the leaves blowing in the breeze 
outside the playroom window. 

Being a wise and understanding teacher, Miss 
Brown did nothing so prosaic as to take Sally 
over to the window and show her the source of 
her dancing “fairies.” Instead, she sat down and 
watched the “fairies” with the little girl. Together 
they enjoyed the antics of the round, fat fairy, 
the wavy movements of the long, thin one, and 
the short hops of the tiniest ones, which flitted 
here and there so fast that eyes could hardly keep 
up with them. Teacher and child had a few min- 
utes of real fun with the unreal. 

But, you say, when will Sally ever learn that 
she really wasn’t seeing sunshine fairies? Isn’t it 
our job as adults to help children interpret the 
world correctly and by so doing prevent their 
building up faulty concepts? 

The answer is yes. But surely you don’t think 
for a minute that Sally didn’t know what was 
causing the fairies to dance. She wasn’t confusing 
the real and the unreal; she was having a delight- 
ful flight of fancy that she wanted to share with 
one of her favorite adult friends. 


F ONLY we unimaginative and sometimes over- 
conscientious adults could realize that this abil- 
ity of young children to enjoy the fanciful should 
be cultivated rather than discouraged, we and our 
children would have more fun in a world that is 
becoming terrifyingly realistic. 
I do not mean that we should encourage children 
to escape the real by dreaming. This use of the 


DREAM CASTLES SHARED 





HE imagination of childhood—what a 

priceless boon it is! And more impor- 
tant, too, than many of us realize. Dreams 
have been the foundation of many bright 
realities in this old world of ours. All art, 
all music, all science, all achievement in the 
first place was founded on a dream, was it 
not? This article invites parents and teachers 
to share and enjoy the children’s visions 
and help bring them to happy fulfillment. 
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imagination is to be discouraged. The child who 
indulges in daydreaming to the exclusion of more 
active pursuits and who turns to his world of 
phantasy when faced with difficult problems needs 
help in finding a more appropriate way to solye 
those problems. Here the tasks for the adult are 
first, to discover the problems that seem too big 
for the child to face realistically and, second, ty 
help find ways to remove or solve the problems 
effectively. 

However, not all daydreams indicate an attempt 
to escape from a less pleasant reality, as I learned 
a short time ago. I was working with a group of 
four-year-olds in a nursery school. Nancy, a pre 
cocious child, seemed to be spending a good deal 
of time just gazing into space on a particular sun. 
shiny summer day. As she stood idly near a swing 
in one corner of the playground, I said to her, 
“Nancy, aren’t you going to find something to 
play today?” Nancy looked up from her reverie 
and said, “Oh, I am playing. I’m playing going ty 
Chicago and right now I’m in the Union Station 
where all the bright lights are. I’m having a good 
time.” 


I AM CERTAIN that she was having a good tim 
I don’t believe that her daydream represented 
an attempt to escape reality at all. She was merely 
reliving a thrilling experience that she once had, 
In all probability this experience was more inter- 
esting and more valuable to her than active useof 
the swing would have been. 

So let’s encourage children to imagine. How 
can we do it? First of all, let’s grant the fad 
that dreaming is important, that it is enjoyable 
that it is necessary. Many problems are actually 
solved either in part or wholly by the imagination. 
Fantasy is an exercise in preparation for real 
achievement. We should have few artists and in- 
ventors today if someone had not realized that 
dreaming is important. 

Let’s give children time to dream. Every child 
needs some time to himself. Sometimes I am in- 
clined to think that with all our emphasis on put- 
ting children into social groups at very early ages, 
we overlook the necessity for giving each one of 
them time to be alone. 

Occasionally a small but rugged individual like 
Sammy will dream in spite of the crowd. Sammy 
had acquired a corner of the nursery school play- 
room and apparently was enjoying just sitting in 
it. Bobby, a sociable individual, accosted him: 
“Sammy, you can come and play with me. I am 
having a store.” Sammy’s reply was, “Go on away, 
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I’m busy. I’m figuring out a way to build a great 
big railroad bridge, and when I’m through think- 
ing I’m gonna get some blocks and build it.” Con- 
structive use of the imagination, without a doubt. 
We need to stimulate more of it. 


ET’S GIVE them things to dream about. By doing 
so we can control their dreaming to some ex- 
tent and turn it into desirable channels. They need 
interesting experiences that they can relive as 
Sally was reliving hers. If you have ever watched 
a group of young children at play you have dis- 
covered that they dramatize almost continually. 
Home experiences, trips, and animals are all 


brought into the drama. They need a wide variety 
of experiences to make their imagining rich. 

Then let’s surround them with materials that 
call for creativeness. Blocks are one of the most 
suitable play materials in this respect. They can 
be used for everything from the walls of the store 
building to the money that the customer pays the 
proprietor for “block” food. Paper, crayons, paint, 
and scissors stimulate children to “do.” Clay en- 
courages them to mold interesting shapes. Out-of- 
doors, clay and sand with a few appropriate tools 
can offer fascinating experiences. Woodwork, 
after they have acquired some skill with good 
tools, gives them a chance to express themselves 
in a material way. Music for dancing and singing, 
stories fanciful and real, conversation in the way 
of playing with words and interesting sounds, in- 
struments on which to beat out rhythms—all 
encourage creativeness if presented in the right 
way. 


UT WE still have left too much to chance. It is 
not enough to surround children with mate- 
rials. We must enjoy the use of their materials 
with them. We must show them the possibilities 
that such materials offer for expression of ideas. 
We must help them develop the skills they need in 
order to carry out their ideas. We must encourage 
them, help them overcome obstacles, and finally 
enjoy with them the finished creation. We must 
remember to appraise it with the child’s ability, 
not ours, in mind. In other words, we must let 


them know that we enjoy the whole creative 


process. 

When Johnnie and Mary invite us to share their 
dream castles, let’s do it. Let’s even go so far as 
to have a few of our own that we share with them. 
We'll find ourselves eligible then for the kind of 
compliment that Johnny’s teacher received when 
Johnny said, “The nicest thing I like about Miss 
J is when she p’tends. We p’tend and p’tend 
and have the most fun.” 








THE ETERNAL CHILD 


Life is a flame that is always burning itself out, but it catches fire again 


every time a child is born. 


—SHAW 


We love little children, and it is not a slight thing when they, who are 


fresh from God, love us. 


"Tis unto children most respect is due. 


Children have more need of models than of critics. 
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ORE than 105,000 young women have re- 
M sponded to our nation’s call by filling one 
of the greatest wartime needs—the need 
for nurses. These alert young women, fresh from 
the high schools and colleges of America, have 
donned the trim gray and red uniform of the cadet 
nurse, proud in the knowledge that they are per- 
forming an important war service and at the same 
time preparing either for a distinguished profes- 
sion or for a career as superior wife and mother. 
Administered by the U.S. Public Health Service, 
the Cadet Nurse Corps has made a magnificent 
contribution to military and essential civilian nurs- 
ing. From the day she enters the school of nursing 
of her choice the cadet nurse performs services 
that make possible the release of many more grad- 
uate nurses for military service. Likewise she is 
helping to prevent the collapse of the civilian 
nursing service. A study made about a year ago in 
hospitals having schools of nursing revealed that 
56 per cent of the nation’s patients are cared for 
in these civilian hospitals and that student nurses 
provide 60 per cent of the nursing care. 


Ts accomplishments of the corps to date are sig- 
nificant, but many more young recruits are 
needed to keep pace with the human destruction 
wrought by battle and by cumulative fatigue in- 
duced by war pressures on the home front. 
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The Cadet Nurse Corps 


U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
DIVISION OF NURSE EDUCATION 


The profession of nursing is one of the finest 
callings open to women. That it is also one of the 
most popular careers for women is shown by the 
increased enrollments in schools of nursing. The 
recruitment quota for 1944 and 1945 is 60,000 new 
student nurses. By January 1, 1945, more than 
38,500 of this number had already been enrolled. 
Exceeding its first year’s quota of 65,000 has won 
for the corps the honor of being the most success. 
ful recruitment effort of the war. 

At present many of the 1,108 schools participat- 
ing in this program are opening their spring 
classes, offering complete nursing preparation to 
21,500 additional young women under Federal 
scholarships. These scholarships cover tuition, 
room, board, fees, books, uniforms, and a monthly 
spending allowance. In return, the young recruit 
promises to remain in essential nursing, either 
military or civilian, for the duration. 

Although the corps program has been acceler- 
ated to some twenty-four to thirty months, stu- 
dents are given the same well-rounded education 
they would have received before the courses were 
modified. Upon graduation cadet nurses are eligi- 
ble to take state examinations for registration. 


ipa EXTREME youth of the corps has been a limit- 
ing factor in providing graduate nurses for 
service with the armed forces. However, the grow- 
ing contribution to military and civilian nursing 
is significant. In the year ending June 30, 1945, 
9,165 corps members will have been graduated; 
25,161 in 1945-46; and 35,579 in 1946-47. 

Senior cadets have rendered outstanding service 
in government hospitals, mainly those of the Army 
and Navy. Army officials readily state that fifty 
senior cadets release forty graduate nurses for 
more exacting duties. From April 1944, when the 
first seniors became available, to December, a total 
of 1,031 served in army hospitals, 364 in navy 
hospitals, and 281 in veterans’ facilities. 

The fact that the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps re- 
cruitment program has been the most successful of 
the war is due to the efforts of a wide range of 
professional and lay groups concerned not alone 
with the acute need for nurses in wartime but with 
the future welfare of the country. Parent-teach- 
er associations have participated in the recruit- 
ment campaigns in every part of the country. 
Their close relation to junior and senior high 
school girls places them in a unique position to 
continue this splendid wartime cooperation. 
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BALANCING THE MERIT LEDGER 


AN EVALUATION OF PARENT-TEACHER ENDEAVOR 
AND SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


ALLAN A. SMITH 


force in any community. It has no barriers 

to membership; it touches, impartially, every 
home. It is the one democratic organization that 
stresses the belief, “My children are not safe until 
every child is safe.” It appeals to the commonest 
and most fundamental impulse of adult life, affec- 
tion for children and youth and interest in devel- 
oping the highest potentialities of the individual 
child. 

Like everything else, however, parent-teacher 
associations can be improved. This thought 
prompted a study of Indiana parent-teacher as- 
sociations. Questionnaires were circulated to par- 
ents and teachers, and data gathered concerning 
parent-teacher objectives, programs, functions, 
and needs. Information from 551 reports, repre- 
senting all the five parent-teacher regions of the 
state, furnished the basis for this article. 


ik parent-teacher association is a vital 


Related Studies 


$ A preliminary measure, several recent studies 
IA ire reviewed and analyzed. They suggested 
the following improvements: 


Parents need training in parent-teacher ideals. 
Publicity should be more extensive. 

Better programs will increase the attendance of par- 
ents, especially fathers. 

Activities should follow community needs. 

There is a great need for trained leaders who are 
familiar with the principles and policies of the Na- 
tional Congress. 

There should be a better allocation of work, with em- 
phasis on real parent-teacher objectives and less time 
given to entertainment and fund-raising. 

Emphasis should be placed upon the development of 
enlightened public opinion. 

Complete participation of members in the activities 
of the organization should be attained. 


Some General Suggestions 


THE present study, nine major questions con- 
cerning the leadership, history, aims, and ob- 
jectives of the parent-teacher association were 
asked.-The answers given by the 551 respondents 
warrant the following suggestions: 

1. Cooperative effort is necessary to the suc- 
cessful conduct of a parent-teacher association. 
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SEARCHLIGHTS AND COMPASS POINTS 


It is of paramount importance that leaders be well 
selected and well trained. Trained leadership must 
be sought not only within the association itself 
but from outside sources. The number of teachers 
who attend parent-teacher meetings is closely re- 
lated to the interest and leadership of the prin- 
cipal or the superintendent in all parent-teacher 
activities. 

2. Fathers should develop a greater interest 
and assume greater responsibility in parent- 
teacher work. 

3. The history of the organization should be 
emphasized in meetings and study clubs. 

4. More emphasis should be placed on the 
clarification of aims and objectives. 

5. Problems of child welfare are within the 
realm of parent-teacher cooperation, but problems 
of school administration should not require parent- 
teacher assistance. 

6. Parent-teacher associations should not inter- 
fere with the hiring and firing of teachers. This 
is the consensus of a large majority of parents 
and teachers. 

7. It is essential to worth-while accomplish- 
ment that local units join the state and National 
congresses. This opinion was expressed by almost 
100 per cent of those responding. f 

8. Teachers should be given responsibilities in 
the parent-teacher group and should be encour- 
aged to know the parents of their pupils. 

9. As almost 100 per cent of the respondents 
recognized, continuous, alert, and consistent pub- 
licity is the best means of increasing interest. 
The right kind of publicity interprets the aims 
and objectives of parent-teacher work and the 
procedures that best apply to it. 


Eleven Possible Functions 


T= essential functions of the parent-teacher 
association were selected after a careful an- 
alysis of related studies in this field and of the 
general literature on the subject. The composite 
ranking of possible functions of 260 parents and 
291 teachers is as follows: 


To aid parents in understanding school problems. 
To provide a program of parent education. 
To direct attention to child health and safety. 








To help in ing desirable school legislation. 
To furnish aid to needy children. 

To provide recreational facilities for children. 
To develop favorable publicity for the school. 
To help in formulating school policies. 

To serve as a community social organization. 
To provide community entertainment. 

To make gifts to the school. 

It is clear that “aiding parents in understanding 
school problems” is considered the most important 
function, and “making gifts to the school” the 
least. 


Meetings and Programs 


ANY associations weaken in spirit, member- 

ship, and attendance, and eventually die out, 
because their programs are not vitalized with ob- 
jectives emphasizing the needs of the community, 
and do not capitalize local talents. An efficient 
and progressive program committee will investi- 
gate this aspect of the work very carefully, evalu- 
ate the needs, and endeavor to find ways of solving 
local problems. 

The Indiana study brought out the following 
points, some of which may be used to improve 
local parent-teacher units: 

Meetings. Most parents attend parent-teacher 
meetings because of interest in child welfare. 
Teachers feel duty-bound to attend in order to 
get better acquainted with parents and show an 
interest in the organization and its goals. General 
indifference and dull programs usually account 
for poor attendance. Teachers are sometimes in- 
different and fail to assume the full responsibil- 
ities of membership because of a lack of parent- 
teacher resourcefulness in child welfare activities. 
Teachers attend more regularly when they have 
specific responsibilities. 

Both teachers and parents are in favor of hold- 
ing eight or nine meetings each school year. They 
have a decided preference for a meeting that lasts 
not longer than one and one-half hours. Notes 
carried home by children, newspapers, and P.T.A. 


bulletins are the most commonly used media for 


advertising the meetings. In one school the receipt 
of notices sent to the homes is confirmed by fac- 
ulty inquiry. A common procedure to stimulate 
attendance is the awarding of a picture, a flag, 
a banner, or a medal to the grade that has the 
largest representation of parents. This plan offers 
the children active participation. One of the most 
effective ways to build interest in the parent- 
teacher movement is to keep parents informed of 
the time and nature of all meetings. 

Programs. Teachers and parents prefer the 
following types of program, in the given order: 
outside speaker, entertainment by children, talks 
by members, and a planned social hour. The social 
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hour should have special interest provided by a 
banquet, a pot-luck supper, or planned recreation 
or entertainment. Attendance and attitudes are 
affected by the kind of program given. Long 
speeches and unimportant business are better left 
off the program. To both parents and teachers 
the social hour appears more important than re. 
freshments. 

The major parts of the parent-teacher meeting 
were ranked by parents and teachers in the fol. 
lowing order: First, discussions of educational] 
problems; second, business session; third, social 
intercourse; and fourth, entertainment features, 

Both parents and teachers advocate planning of 
the programs for the school year by a committee 
composed of parents and teachers. 


The Debit Side 


pee and teachers agree precisely on the 
ranking of each of the eight possible major 
weaknesses of parent-teacher associations: 

Lack of interest of school patrons. 

Lack of constructive programs. 

Overlong meetings. 

Badly planned programs. 

Lack of trained leadership. 

Too much emphasis on raising money. 

Friction within the group. 

Lack of friendliness. i 

“Lack of interest of school patrons” is the 
most serious weakness. There is a need for careful 
program planning, since this weakness appears to 
be definitely recognized in the work of the associa- 
tions. Programs must be vitalized, strengthened, 
and developed to meet more clearly the needs of 
the members; and they should be both interesting 
and educational. 

A listing of weak points might serve to indicate 
some of the needs of the association. Such needs 
include better planned programs, features adapted 
to local needs and conditions, more parent partici- 
pation, and a social hour in which friendly under- 
standing is stressed and the abilities of members 
stimulated. 

The 551 respondents were asked to list one other 
weakness in addition to those already mentioned. 
The weaknesses added that had the greatest 
frequency were: 


Interference with school management. 

Lack of proper encouragement and guidance on the 
part of educators. 

Lack of clarity of purposes. 

Lack of friendliness to new teachers. 
Tendency to become a pressure group. 

Too much office-holding by one group. 
Failure to interest parents of foreign children. 
Requests for donations. 

Lack of intelligent leadership. 

Lack of interest on the part of fathers. 
Failure to join state and National congresses. 
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Postwar Opportunities 


HERE WILL be an added opportunity in the post- 
7... period for the organization to offer strong 
leadership in improving home-school relation- 
ships, stimulating community understanding of 
the needs of children and youth, and stressing 
petter conditions for world citizens of the future. 
According to the duties and objectives submitted, 
the school should be improved as a social center. 
Organized recreation will play a major part and 
will help in reducing juvenile delinquency. The 
home will play a vital part, and increased coopera- 
tion and understanding between parents and 
teachers will help to achieve the original objec- 
tives of the association. It is imperative that the 
parent-teacher association cling closely to the child 
welfare objective and assume only such new duties 
as will promote the stability and progress of 
youth. 


Some Preferred Investments 


HIS STUDY has led the writer to make the fol- 

lowing specific recommendations: 

1. There should be an active awareness of pres- 
ent problems and practices. The causes of un- 
desirable situations should be openly discussed, 


poor methods and practices removed, and con- 
structive methods and practices substituted. 

2. A definite parent-teacher philosophy should 
be evolved for the guidance of leaders; also, ade- 
quate courses should be developed for the training 
of leaders. 

3. Parent-teacher associations should devote a 
major portion of their time and energy to their 
original purposes, to the end that all-out coopera- 
tion may be directed toward the physical, mental, 
and moral development of children and youth. 

4. Money-raising activities should be limited to 
one project a year. It is better not to attempt too 
many activities. The value of doing one thing well 
should be considered in deciding the extent of the 
activities program. 

5. An efficient publicity program is necessary 


for the successful operation of any organization. 


Authorities agree that the parent-teacher associa- 
tion has great potential value and is a vital force 
for building up public sentiment. It therefore 
needs and should have a friendly and cooperative 
public relations program. 

6. There should be constant study of the com- 
munity influences that affect the lives of children, 
their health, character, and well-being, to the end 
that the highest possible standards of child wel- 
fare may be attained. 





Stories to Boost Your Morale 


EXIT CHARITY—Story of a village group who organized a charity club.to benefit half a dozen 
run-down families, only to have said families join the club and start doing things for the 
group. One of the famous Friendship Village tales. Warmly human, altogether inspiring. 


Zona Gale: Neighborhood Stories. Macmillan. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT—Story of a woman who makes a right about face in her conception of 
aiding the war effort. Written during World War I, but as timely in every detail as though it 
had come out yesterday afternoon. Amusing, touching, realistic. Edna Ferber: Half Portions, 


Doubleday, Doran. 


WHITE ELEPHANT SALE—Story of a homemaker who decided to discard sentiment and clear her 
house of the “junk” accumulated in some fifteen years of treasuring this keepsake and that. 
The ending is a surprise. Sincere and delightful. Bess Streeter Aldrich: The Cutters. D. Appleton- 


Century. 


TOGETHER— Story of a joint project of a young husband and wife, each of whom tried to take the 
whole responsibility. The resulting difficulties are only too familiar to the average householder, 
but the story is highly diverting. Warm, human, young. Fannie Kilbourne: The Horton Twins. 


Dodd, Mead. 
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THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE ARTICLE 
MAKING THE MOST OF SUCCESS AND 
FAILURE. SEE PAGE 23. 








Outstanding Points 


I. Suecess and failure have many meanings. In every- 
day life one may be either a success or a failure depending 
upon the point of view. A man can be a successful drunk- 
ard, but other people look upon him as a failure. A suc- 
cessful businessman may ultimately fail in his biggest 
enterprise. 

Il. Oftentimes society is likely to consider failures 
“wrong’’ and successes “right,” although wrong and right 
should be terms used only by an individual in judging 
his own efforts. So it is necessary to define carefully what 
is meant by success and failure before one can discuss 
them intelligently. 

III. In any learning process there is always a goal, 
more or less clearly defined, toward which one’s efforts 
are directed. Also there is an obstacle to overcome, a 
problem to solve, and an inadequacy to face. In order to 
accomplish these ends the individual selects from his 
past experience the mode of attack or the pattern of be- 
havior which in his judgment will fulfill the purpose of 
the learning. 


iV. Two factors affect the efficiency with which a goal 
acts as an incentive: First, the more effort expended, 
the more satisfying is the learning experience while the 
process is in operation; the easier the task—and hence 
the fewer failures—the less satisfying is the goal, even if 
successfully attained. Second, the child often has to 
learn something the value of which he does not see. Then 
prizes and rewards not related to the true goal are often 
used as motivation. In such cases failure is not a challenge 
but a device to reduce his self-satisfaction. 

V. When we try to help the child to feel the worth- 
whileness of the goal, we tend to develop a child who is 
ambitious beeause of genuine, active interest and who 
has confidence in himself and in others. 

VI. The duty of all parents and teachers is to chal- 
lenge the child with goals that are within his grasp, and 
approval should be confined to approval of the effort 


he expends in reaching them. The only way in which ~ 


one can avoid failure is to avoid learning. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. What means of escape are often used by a child who 
has experienced continued failure in schoolwork? 

2. Is it a good plan for the teacher to see to it that at 
some time in some subject each child achieves marked 
success? 

3. How can one help a child who sets a goal too high for 
himself—for instance, Albert, who becomes very dis- 
couraged when he wins second place instead of first in 
running races?. 

4. If a five-year-old plays uet with his seven- and 
eight-year-old brother and sister should he always lose 
the game? Should he always win the game, because his 
brother and sister are told to let him win? Suggest a 
good way to handle the situation. 

5. When a six-year-old has littered up the front porch 
and you ask him to clean it up, do ay expect the clean- 
up job to be as perfect as it would be if you did it your- 
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self? Would you nag him until he cleaned out all the cor. 
ners as well as a grown person could? How should the 
situation be handled to give the youngster a sense of self. 
confidence and achievement? 


6. Ten-year-old Bill went to summer camp with his 
scout troop. The first day the boys planned a race. Bil] 
ran well, but Henry ran better. Both boys were the same 
age and build, but Henry won the race. Bill threw him- 
self on the ground in a temper and kicked and screamei, 
The other boys laughed. Suggest experiences in his 
childhood which might account for the fact that Bill was 
a bad loser. If you had been the scoutmaster, what ad- 
vice would you have given Bill? 


7. Jerry is eight years old and wants to save money 
enough to buy a bicycle out of an allowance of fifteen 
cents a week. Should his parents praise this goal and 
offer to help him if he saves a certain amount, or should 
he be told that it is an impossible task? 


8. Dan and Jim are in the tenth grade at school. Both 
resist all efforts of the teacher to interest them in singing, 
art, or any other extracurricular school activities, saying 
why should they go in for things that would not give 
them credits or improve their grades? What arguments 
might the teacher have used to show them the faultiness 
of their reasoning? 


9. Sixteen-year-old. Jane’s mother works in a war 
plant. Jane reached home before her mother one evening, 
so decided to prepare the supper. In her determination 
to have an especially good meal, a variety of vegetables, 
and so on, she attempted more than she could handle. The 
potatoes burned and the meat was fried to a crisp, 
Reprimanded by her mother, Jane decided she wasn’t 
cut out to be a cook. In what way might the family have 
encouraged her to continue her experiments with cook- 
ing? Or is she too young to take such responsibilities? 
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A radio script based on this article is available free to 
parent-teacher ups that are conducting radio pro- 
grams. The script was p at Station WHA, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, un the direction of H. B. 
McCarty, National Co chairman of the Radio 
committee. For further information write to Dr. Alice 
Sowers, chairman of the Radio Script Service Committee 
of the Congress. 
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Parent Education—the Past and the Present 


nN 1897, when the National Congress of Mothers 

held its first meeting in the capital of our 
country, neither the words parent education nor 
their meaning was familiar. Only a very few 
men and women at that time had any conception 
of parenthood as more than a matter of giving 
children food, clothing, and shelter, sending them 
to school and Sunday school, and seeing that they 
behaved themselves. The idea that parenthood 
might actually be a profession—and one of the 
most highly specialized and most exacting pro- 
fessions, at that—was almost unheard of. 

Not entirely so, however. Here and there over 
the nation earnest little groups of mothers were 
beginning to see that if they were to do the best 
possible job as mothers they must have help—help 
from other and older mothers who had learned 
from professional educators and help from the 
press, which was at that time the chief, almost 
the only, effective channel for spreading informa- 
tion from one end of the country to the other. 


T WAS becoming evident, too, that there was a 
I closer relation between the home and the school 
than had been realized before. Educators as well 
as parents had begun to understand that the 
training of children calls for teamwork and that 
neither the home nor the school can function at its 
highest possible level without mutual understand- 
ing and mutual assistance. 

Alice McLellan Birney’s idea of a National Con- 
gress of Mothers accordingly fell on fertile soil. 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, the co-Founder, had 
been deeply and actively interested in the spread 
of kindergartens in various parts of the United 
States and through her work with them had be- 
come acutely aware of the need for an educated 
parenthood. The response to their call for that 
first Congress, where attendance exceeded all ex- 
pectations to a sensational degree, was sufficient 
evidence that the parents of this country were 
eager to learn anything they could that would 
make them better guides for children and youth. 


— THAT day to this, parent education has been 

one of the most important nation-wide proj- 
ects of the National Congress. Changing the name 
of the organization to include teachers as well as 
parents took away no part of the original emphasis 
on the essentials of good parenthood. As the Con- 
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gress grew in membership and issued more and 
more organizational publications, this emphasis 
was intensified from year to year. Today there 


are thousands of parent education study groups, . 


all working devotedly toward a common énd: to 
provide today’s children—tomorrow’s citizens— 
with the kind of parents who can best equip them 
to live victoriously. 

Because parent education is not conducted as a 
separate project in the manner of the community 
school lunch or the Traffic Safety Education Proj- 
ect, it should never be assumed that this is a hit- 
or-miss program. It is conducted in the most or- 
derly and systematic manner. For a number of 
years, indeed, it did exist as a separate project, 
but when the initial need for disseminating infor- 
mation had been met, this was no longer thought 
necessary. All areas of Congress work are so 
closely related to parent education that there was 
no possibility of its being omitted from the pro- 
gram or even neglected. 

The Congress maintains, therefore, a National 
committee on Parent Education, and this commit- 
tee is duplicated in the organizations of the state 
branches and in most of the local units. The Parent 
Education committee, working cooperatively at 
local, state, and National levels, furnishes all 


parent-teacher members with a complete program 
of action in this field. 


_ STUDY courses are published annually in the 
National Parent-T eacher, under the supervision 
of well-established authorities. The National 
chairman of Parent Education, a professional 
educator, has frequently assumed this responsibil- 
ity. One of the Magazine courses each year deals 
with problems of the preschool child; the other 
with general problems of parenthood and family 
life. Each is implemented with study guides, ques- 
tions to stimulate thoughtful discussion, and suit- 
able reference lists. These helps are prepared with 
the utmost care, and precautions are taken, in 


‘compiling the reference lists, to keep them up to 


date and absolutely authentic. 

Material offered in the study courses is always 
timely. The smallest P.T.A. study group, working 
with these materials alone and without trained 
leadership, can accomplish wonders in the way of 
educating the parents of its community. 

The need for trained leadership, however, is not 
ignored. Many study courses are specifically di- 
rected toward developing leaders. A number of 









these courses use as basic textbooks the two Con- 
gress publications Community Life in a Democ- 
racy and The Parent-Teacher Organization: Its 
Origins and Development. By means of these ma- 
terials parent-teacher workers learn what are the 
requirements for effective leadership and how they 
may be met; and on completion of such courses 
they are prepared to organize and conduct other 
parent education study groups. This system pro- 
vides an endless chain of enlightened discussions, 
the results of which are plainly visible today in 
greatly improved standards of American parent- 
hood. 


pases EDUCATION work in the Congress is 
strengthened and supported by that of many 
other National Congress committees—Home and 
Family Life, Visual Education, Juvenile Protec- 
tion, Character and Spiritual Education, Reading 
and Library Service, and the rest. It is promi- 
nently aided by the National Radio Project, 
through whose efforts problems of parenthood are 
broadcast each week by means of an interesting 
dramatic sketch. 

All publications of the National Congress, too, 
bear directly on this subject. The National Parent- 
Teacher, of course, has parent education as its 
foremost emphasis. Presenting every month the 
work of nationally known educators and experts in 
child welfare and allied fields, this Magazine ap- 
proaches parent education both from the point of 
view of the individual child and from that of the 
national scene, since nothing that affects America 
can be alien to America’s children. 


page GROUPS are given substantial help through 

a standard Congress publication, Study Group 
Techniques. This is a complete manual for the or- 
ganization and conduct of a parent education 
study group. Many forms of presentation are 
described and explained, and long lists of sugges- 
tions are given, including definite themes and 
timely topics suitable for local adaptation. This 
booklet is frequently revised to keep it up to the 
minute. 

Parent education as conceived by the National 
Congress of Parents an:' Teachers is by no means 
a narrow field. Everything in our national life 
that has bearing on children and youth—and how 
few things have not!—is considered in planning 
its programs and setting up its activities. With the 
welfare of all children the goal to be attained, 
there is no lack of earnest effort, especially today. 


The war brings home the need as never before, If 
the boys and girls now at home and in school are. 
to give a good account of themselves in the diffiey}t 
world they will face as they grow up, intelligence 
and enlightenment must prepare them for ‘thejy 
task. 


Cooperation with the OPA 


i aE discussion of the OPA’s cancellation of 
outstanding ration stamps was conducted on 
the floor of the national House of Representatives 
on January 11. As part of his presentation, the 
Honorable Wright Patman read a statement by 
Mrs. William A. Hastings in which she expressed 
the point of view of the National Congress of Par. 
ents and Teachers on this matter. Following: are 


important excerpts from the statement, which ap. | 


pears in the Congressional Record for the above 
date: 

“The homemakers of this country in over. 
whelming majority are glad to cooperate in some 
tangible way with their men in service in meeting 
the needs of these critical months. 

“Giving up ration stamps that have accumulated 
because so many foods have been point free is no 
real sacrifice to anyone who understands the sity. 
ation. If some of us let our stamps accumulate it 
was because we did not really need to use them. 
Without them, even now that so many foods ar 
back on the rationed list, we can still feed our chil- 
dren well and share with the children of our Allies, 

“We have cooperated with the OPA consistently 
ever since it came into being. We know what a dif- 
ficult task the OPA has, and we expect to continue 
to cooperate.” 


HORTLY thereafter Mrs. Hastings received the 
following letter of commendation from Chester 
Bowles, Federal OPA administrator: 

“Not long ago I wrote you because I wanted to 
express my appreciation for your leadership and 
the work of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in supporting the anti-inflation program 
of the Federal government. 

“Your recent statement about the restoration of 
many foods to rationing and the cancellation of 
old coupons was excellent. I want again to say that 
support from such a broad and representative or- 
ganization as yours is a tremendous help to us. 

“You may be sure that I shall appreciate your 
writing me from time to time with respect to our 
decisions in these fields.” 
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Study Group Progress 


Parent education study groups in 246 local units 
of the Iowa Congress had an approximate attend- 
ance of 4,800 last year in spite of gas rationing, 
tire shortages, and wartime inroads upon the time 
of the individual members. 

Realizing that in wartime the need of intelligent 
parent-child relationships is greater than ever, the 
Iowa Congress, while not minimizing the need of 
war study groups, has urged local units to put the 
child study and parent education group in the 
place of first importance. 

Last year forty-two units sponsored one or more 
home nursing, nutrition, first-aid, and sewing 
groups in addition to a regular child study group. 
Some rural units have not been able to keep up 
their classes because of transportation problems. 
Many of these are maintaining interest by using 
material from the National Parent-Teacher at 
their unit meetings. 

One hundred and seventy-eight of the groups 
reporting based their study on material in the 
National Parent-Teacher. Sixty-four of these 
groups used the lesson plan published in the Jowa 
Parent-Teacher, which is based on material se- 
lected from the National Parent-Teacher and is 
prepared by Miss Afton Smith of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station. Forty-two groups use 
the Radio Child Study programs, either as a part 
or as the whole of their study class material. 


Tue STUDY groups have also been valuable in 
training leaders, for in the greater number of 
classes the leaders have been recruited from their 
own number. Several councils in the larger cities 
and towns have sponsored leadership training 
classes once a month, most of them taught by Mrs. 
May Pardee Youtz or Miss Smith of the Child 
Welfare Research Station. Leaders are trained to 
present the study course to their own groups. 
The Des Moines Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations has an active and far-reaching parent 
education program, with child study its first ob- 
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jective. At the request of the parent education 
committee, the adult education department of 
the Des Moines Public Schools has added new 
courses in child study this year. The council spon- 
sors one of these classes, ““The Child One to Ten.” 
Sixteen parent-teacher organizations have sched- 
uled classes under this plan for this year. 

In addition, thirteen active parent study groups 
under local leadership were organized in the fall. 


Tue cooperation of the extension departments 
of the University of Iowa, the Iowa State Col- 
lege, the Iowa State Teachers College, and the 
Child Welfare Research Station in promoting par- 
ent education and in training leaders has greatly 
enhanced the success of the parent education pro- 
gram of the Iowa Congress. These schools have con- 
tributed radio programs, prepared study courses, 
offered the use of their library services, and con- 
ducted leadership training classes. The June Con- 
ference on Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion held at the State University of Iowa, as well 
as the leadership training short course at Iowa 
State College, have been attended by many local 
unit, council, and state leaders. 

Reports from leaders and members of parent 
education classes clearly indicate that parents rec- 
ognize the challenge of the times and wish to safe- 
guard their children through the present crisis. 
They realize the importance of food and clothing 
problems in family life and have attended sewing 
and nutrition classes and held interesting exhibits. 
In order to maintain the health of the family they 
have sponsored home nursing classes. 


Bor THE study groups have not lost sight of those 
other problems in family life which are of equal 
or greater importance. A great number of discus- 
sions are held on the wartime problems of children 
and youth; the needs are carefully studied, as are 
the relations of parent and child. In view of these 
attitudes, the Iowa Congress is planning not only 
to maintain but to expand its parent education 
program. —HELEN L. Root 


Mutual Help Center 


The Mutual Help Center of Kansas City, Missouri, 
an activity. of the Kansas City Council of Parents 
and Teachers, was organized in 1930. Its object 
is to promote such activities as apply to the educa- 
tion of children attending school or desiring to 
attend school in any of the schools of Kansas City, 
Missouri; and to assist and encourage children 
whose parents or guardians are financially unable 
to continue such children in the schools or to fur- 
nish all the essentials for their education. 

For many years the custom of having clothing 
storerooms in the schools had been growing by 
leaps and bounds. An increasing number of fami- 
lies had clothing problems because of unemploy- 
ment during the depression. The children in pros- 
perous families were encouraged to bring clothing 
to school, and this clothing was used “‘as was” by 
some other child in the same school. In some in- 
stanees, clothing and shoes were collected in a 
school in a prosperous district and then taken to a 
school in a poorer district. The school, in other 
words, was becoming a relief agency, and the child 
who needed clothing marked, because the clothing 
was often recognized by other children. 


Reauizine that some better plan must be worked 
out to keep children in school whose only serious 
lack was clothing, a meeting of representatives of 
interested groups was called by the president of 
the Kansas City Council of Parents and Teachers. 
The first step this group took was to write to 
other cities of comparable size to see how the situ- 
ation was being handled there. After the material 
had been assembled, the group met many times 
to work out a plan suitable for the local situation. 
A building was secured, rent free, in a conven- 
ient location. Schools all over the city had clothing 
collections, and parent-teacher groups brought the 
clothing to the center. Cleaners and dyers were 
approached and agreed to clean and press used 
garments free of charge. Laundries agreed to take 
care of washable garments. After the clothing was 
clean, parent-teacher groups came to the center to 
remodel and repair it under the supervision of the 
one paid worker, who, with the help of parent- 
teacher volunteers, acted as supervisor, secretary, 
and distributor of garments. The Council of Social 
Agencies had agreed to pay her salary and also to 
pay for such equipment and clothing as the cloth- 
ing drives did not yield in sufficient quantities. 
Only one type of family was eligible for mutual 
help service, the borderline family. A borderline 
family was defined as one that does not receive 
assistance from any other agency or source. As 
the depression grew, the Mutual Help Center was 
asked by the Council of Social Agencies to take 
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care of all schoolchildren, and during that time 
paid social workers were employed to make the 
investigations. It reverted to its original objective, 
however, as soon as possible. 

The cases are referred to the center in the fol- 
lowing manner: When a principal or a teacher 
notices a child in school without adequate clothing, 
he calls the Social Service Exchange to see whether 
the family is receiving help from any other agency, 
If not, a volunteer parent-teacher worker from 
that school, who has attended training classes jn 
order to find out what facts she should obtain, 
makes a call at the home, and later reports her 
findings to the principal. If he feels that the cloth. 
ing should be granted, a sealed order for clothing 
is given to the mother, and she takes it with the 
child to the center to be filled. 

It was soon found that more help was needed at 
the center. A supervisor of sewing was added to 
direct the parent-teacher groups in their remodel- 
ing and repair of garments and also to cut and 
tailor adult coats into warm, good-looking, service- 
able coats for children. Paid seamstresses have 
been needed in this latter work at times. 

After the center was a going concern, the board 
of education granted the use of one wing of a 
school building as a permanent location. The cen- 
ter pays for heat, light, and janitor service. 

Business at the center is slack or flourishing 
according to the times, and its budget varies from 
year to year in direct proportion to the need. The 
largest budget — $27,816.23 — existed when the 
center cared for all schoolchildren, and the small- 
est—$500—covered part of the first year of the 
center’s functioning. The greatest number of chil- 


dren cared for in any one year is 5,520, and the 
smallest, 990. 


Tue parent-teacher associations in the schools 
have been more than generous in their contribu- 
tions of time, money, and new garments. Firms, 
groups, 2nd individuals who are interested in 
schoolchiidren have also contributed with unflag- 
ging interest. The Council of Social Agencies has 
always been most understanding and sympathetic, 
granting a larger budget as the need increases. 
The board of the Mutual Help Center, in turn, has 
directed the policies and expenditures of the center 
with the utmost care. The cleaners, dyers, and 
laundries have continued their interest. The em- 
ployees at the center have given their services for 
minimum salaries because of their sincere interest 
in children. 


The Mutual Help Center has been a fine demon- 


stration of what cooperative work in a community — 
can do to see that every schoolchild is unhamperes | 


by handicaps of inadequate clothing. 
— Maponna R. LEARNED — 
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THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON 
THE ARTICLE THE ABC OF 
EMOTIONS. SEE PAGE 4. 




















Outstanding Points 


I. The way in which a child develops emotionally 
plays a vital part in determining whether his life as a 
whole will be a success or a failure. To those who have 
emotional health, life is likely to seem a challenging 
adventure well worth making an effort for. 


II. Children who feel unloved or inferior at home often 
become frightened and discouraged and are likely to be 
handicapped both in school and in later life. 


III. Some children who are very bright and very good 
and are therefore regarded with great favot by their 
parents and teachers, may nevertheless not get along well 
with other children. They do not succeed in finding happi- 
ness in life eventually because they have not found a 
satisfying place among their own generation. 

IV. Developing emotional health in children is no 
simple task. Sometimes it seems that we do not yet know 
the ABC’s of emotions. In some cases neither parents nor 
experts are able to solve the problems of an unhappy, 
maladjusted child. There is some knowledge concerning 
emotional development, however, that parents can use to 
guide their youngsters toward healthy emotional growth. 

V. It is quite generally agreed that all children need 
affection and that the need is especially great during the 
early months of life. The emotional satisfactions an infant 
derives from mothering are an important basis for later 
emotional health. This rather intense mothering is essen- 
tial for developing feelings of security in infancy and the 
preschool years; it must, however, gradually be relin- 
quished to give place to the child’s growing independence 
as he goes from the protective shelter of his home to the 
world outside. 


VI. The rebellion and hostility toward their parents 
shown by children in the process of growing into inde- 
pendent personalities are an emotional strain on both 
children and parents. These episodes or periods are a test 
of the emotional maturity of the parents. Only a wise and 
self-controlled parent can give a child both the affection 
_ the firmness that the youngster needs in such a period 
ol stress. 


VII. The ABC’s of sound emotional growth are found 
in sound parent-child relationships. To combine the as- 
surance of constant affection with wise guidance and 
steady control geared to the level of the child’s age and 
individual development, parents—especially young and 
inexperienced ones—need a knowledge and understand- 
ing of children. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. What do we mean when we speak of an emotional 
reaction? List the most common pleasant emotions; list 
the most common unpleasant emotions. 


2. Discuss some of the ways in which emotions enrich 
life. Then discuss some of the ways in which emotions 
may handicap an individual. 


3. How are the foundations of emotional health eatab- 
lished in children? 
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4. Discuss the gradual process by which parents relin- 
quish their protective attitude toward the child so that he 
can become an independent personality. 

5. Describe several practical behavior situations in 


which parents demonstrate both affection and firmness in 
dealing with their children. 


6. How do the parents in these situations make the 
child know that they love him and have faith in him even 
when they cannot accept or approve his behavior? 

7. What do we mean when we say that the ABC’s of 
emotions are to be found in sound parent-child relation- 


ships? How do other relationships develop upon these 
foundations? 
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Tw DIRECTOR of this study course is contributing her time and 
effort to it because she is convinced that rapid extension of 
parent-teacher pnd to the preschool levels is a ea of im- 
mediate postwar sow ing. It is during the preschool years that 
foundations of behavior and personality are laid. 

No generation of youn parents has ever had greater need for 


guidance than do the parents whose babies are born in 
this a and challenging period. No generation of children 
an ever os ag . need of wise and i cae t a ella et 

ore opportunities for young parents a 

understanding of children must be rapidly pared 

The director of a study course conducted by a magazine can- 
not see his audience. Often he wonders: How study bya 
are actually using this course that is so 


them? Do they find it what they want? Do they read the refer- 
ences? How bon, at it be made more helpful to them? 

It would also be interesting to know more about how some of 
our P.T.A. preschool groups are functioning. A mores og td 
nity to see one group in action was most gratifying 
re It ber aim sou Wotan «see P.T.A. La) Lieven 

io, w is year special 
esitidan devoted ¢ to “Life at Preschool PT Level” 


with monthly 

arn a anaae meets ber Fg 
ing leadership of Reebel, president; Mrs. L. 
Papceke, program th Peters, enthusiastic and 
cooperative school demarets his Pt P.T.A. undertook a city-wide 
meeting open to the pub for a nominal admission fee. ae 
project certainly help ps to make a community Fon a 
conscious.’ 


What is -T.A. doi a Both Mra, Cail 3. Beles 2am 
iat Lee ot ool Service, 


this stud comin Wohl is te hour rest. pos hens opted 
of this Magazine. 











lenging article, “How To Listen to Film Music” 
by Margery Morrison, which appeared in the 
January 1945 issue of Film Music Notes. We are re- 
printing them here with the permission of . the 
National Film Musie Council, Hollywood, California. 


[ies following excerpts are taken from a chal- 


The field of film music is accessible to us all. Unless 
we are content simply to absorb a movie and the envelop- 
ing seore, we must be interested to know what makes it 
click; how certain effects are obtained. You may be 
specially interested in the composition, the orchestration, 
the technical balance of instruments, so the scoring be- 
comes doubly interesting. . . . You begin to notice how 
the music builds and emphasizes situations; how it indi- 
cates not only all shades of emotion depicted on the screen 
but by the use of character motifs gives a dramatic and 
progressive construction toward the inevitable climax. 

Study the balance of music and silences. Just as rests 
are necessary in any composition, silences are imperative. 
Notice how the score is cued in: whether it arises from a 
natural cause like the slamming of a door, or any sudden 
impact; or develops from wind or storm into strange over- 
tones which prepare us for danger, supernatural occur- 
rences, eerie moods. Deep sentiment is instantly reflected, 
as are trifling or gay moments. 

Note the signature, or credit music—the prelude. Just 
as the opera overture gives the highlights of what is to 
follow, just as entrance music for vaudeville used to be 
highly important to project the caliber of the act, just so 
this tabloid overture contains the essence of the picture. 
IM tragic, adventurous, gay or flippant, it is all 
there. 

Then, too, vast mechanical progress has been made in 
fidelity recordings of upper and lower frequencies. Per- 
haps the best use of this has been made in mystery and 
horror films. Here Webb and Bakaleinikoff have had a 
special niche and a technique all their own. Listen to 
their patterns for chills and thrills and vague super- 
natural effects. Do fot remember as a child the dim 
shadows and recesses in church while the organ rumbled, 
inducing vague awe and fear? Now you know the organ- 
ist was using the sixteen- and thirty-two-foot stops—low 
frequencies, wide spacing of intervals. 

New substitute the modern orchestra. For the lowest 
frequencies, a monotone punctuated by disquieting cut- 
offs in the middle register while high above there floats a 
drifting melody in wood winds—all this accompanied by 
super pean th. pad and a dramatic denouement. You 
realize more and morewhat a field for psychological effects 
is here for the modern composer and arranger. 

Twenty-five years ago we were introduced to Stravin- 
sky through the medium of the Diaghileff ballet, and he 
became intelligible to the great public. So through the 
films, with uncounted millions in the audiences all over 
the globe, a vast potential is at hand for understanding 
the modern idiom of music, for understanding the fusion 
of music, drama and photography from a common center 
of vibration. 

—Rutu B. HEDGES 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 


The Fighting Lady—20th Century-Fox. United States Navy, 
Filmed in Technicolor, this official war film tells the story of a 
large aircraft carrier from the day it is launched until it engages 
in actual combat in the summer of 1944. Photographed from 
the carrier’s decks and from the cockpits of fighting planes, the 
film is stupendous in its first-hand reporting of a violent offen- 
sive. The magnitude and scope of this unique record of battle 
and preparation for battle are breath-taking. The narration by 
Lieutenant Robert Taylor is likewise very fine. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Educational 


Lake Placid Serenade— Republic. Direction, Steve Sekely, 
An elaborate ice extravaganza, with some beautiful and ski 

fully presented ice-skating sequences. The plot is unimportant 
and the action slow, but the lilting music may colorful ballets en- 
hance the routine story of a Czechoslovakian girl, an ice-skating 
champion, who seeks fame and fortune in America. Cast: Vera 
Hruba Ralston, Eugene Pallette, Vera Vague, Robert Livingston. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Yes 











Nothing But Trouble— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Sam Taylor. A Laurel and Hardy comedy with more plot in- 
terest and less slapstick than usual but with the same blunder- 
ing antics. Unable to get jobs as chef and butler in 1934, the two 
men leave the ny. When yw A return in 1943 they are im- 
mediately kidnaped by Mary Boland—a situation leading to 
many complications. Cast: Stan Laurel, Oliver Hardy, Mary 
Boland, Philip Merivale. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Amusing Amusing Amusing 


This Man’s Navy— Metro-Gold -Mayer. Direction, Wil- 
liam A. Wellman. The colorful and authentic background of the 
Lighter-than-Air Training School at Lakehurst, New Jersey; 
Wallace Beery at his best; and a story that, if a little fabulous, 
is warm and tender—these make this picture 
ment. A little-known branch of the Navy provides unusual pone. 
material, and the scenes that show the launching and landing 
of the big dirigibles are thrilling. Cast: Wallace Beery, Tom 
Drake, James Gleason, Jan Clayton. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 
FAMILY 
(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Air Pattern—Pacific. U.S. War Department. Filmed by the 
18th AAF Base Unit and the 13th Combat Camera Unit 
under the command of Major Frank W. Lloyd. Musical score 
by Corporal Gail Kubik; narration we Ronald heae 
Staff Sergeant John Beal, Carey Wilson, Brian Donlevy, 

Joe E. Brown. After presenting the problems faced by our 
armed forces when they took the offensive in the Pacific, this 
documentary film shows step by : the conquest of the Solo- 
mon Islands, especially the part 
Force and their method of seizing air strips. Though the em- 
phasis is on the importance of air power in this war, the film 
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demonstrates the relation of the air forces to the other branches 
of the service. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent Mature 





Here Come the Waves— Paramount. Direction, Mark Sandrich. 


ing Crosby poses as a bobby-sox, “‘swoon-crooner” hero in this 
vtertaining musical, and Betty Hutton plays the dual role of 
twin girls, both enlisted in the WAVES. The plot is trivial but 
y, and the music is appealing. Cast: Bing Crosby, Betty 
utton, Sonny Tufts, Mae Clarke. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing If interested 


ru Be Seeing You—Vanguard-United Artists. _ Direction, 
William Dieterle. A delightful social drama, excellently cast 
and directed, tenderly and sincerely interpreted. A girl convict 
on good-behavior leave for the Christmas holidays meets a 

oung sergeant on furlough from a hospital, aboard a train. How 
he finds escape from fear and she finds hope and courage make 
an appealing story. Cast: Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, 
Shirley Temple, Spring oe ad 


Adults 4 
Delightful Delightful Mature 


Main Street After Dark— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Edward Cahn. An unusual cops-and-robbers story that shows 
how unprincipled persons take advantage of young servicemen 
who are looking for a bit of pleasure in their few free hours. The 
direction is slow, but acting and photography are good. The 
musical score is effective. Cast: Edward Arnold, Selena Royle, 
Tom Trout, Audrey Trotter. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent No 


My Gal Loves Music—Universal. Direction, Edward Lilley. 
Light farce, all about a patent medicine vendor and his two girl 
entertainers who are stranded when they try to ‘“‘work” a town 
where vitamins are manufactured. As in many other films, the 
pleasing music and the adaptability of the cast redeem a medi- 
ocre story. Cast: Bob Crosby, Grace McDonald, Walter Cat- 
lett, Betty Kean. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting Diverting Little interest 


Obiective Burma— Warner Brothers. Direction, Raoul Walsh. 
A dramatic film that does not resort to bits of comedy to relieve 
the seriousness of its purpose. The story of thirty-six para- 
troopers who face almost insurmountable difficulties when the 
are sent into Burma to prepare for the return of General Stilwe 
conveys—in a small way, perhaps—an understanding of the 
tremendous sacrifices of men engaged in fighting the war in far- 
away places. The photography effectively re-creates the vast- 
ness of the jungle and the rugged Burmese terrain, and the 
sounds of the jungle animals combined with effective back- 
ground music add to the atmosphere. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Exceptional Exceptional Tense 

















A Song To Remember—Columbia. Direction, Charles Vidor. 
A notable Technicolor film in which the sound engineer who 
records the glorious music of Chopin is the star performer. This 
is the story of Frederic Chopin’s musical career and especially 
of the conflict between the selfish George Sand and the kindly 
Joseph Elsner, Chopin’s teacher, for control of the young musi- 
cian’s life. In the end it is his love for his native Poland and his 
sympathy for his countrymen in their struggle to throw off. 
oppression that enable him to rise above these other two forces. 
ay acted, directed, and photographed. Cast: Cornel 
Wilde, Paul Muni, Merle Oberon, Stephen Bekassy, Nina Foch. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Exquisite Exquisite Yes, for the music 





: ADULT 


Between Two Women— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Willis Goldbeck. Offering much less in entertainment than most 
of the other films in the Dr. Gillespie series, this episode devotes 
much footage to the cheap, romantic efforts of a pretty show 
girl. A prolonged scene in an operating room fails to entertain. 
The film lacks the human touches and the crusty humor of 
former episodes. Cast: Van Johnson, Lionel Barrymore, Gloria 
de Haven, Keenan Wynn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair ~ Not recommended No 








Dangerous Passage— Paramount. Direction, William Berke. 
Interestingly set on a cargo ship, this fantastic, sordid, but well- 
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told murder mystery contains some beautifully photographed 
scenes of fog at sea, and the members of the cast ie creditable 
performances. A young man, returning from Central America 
to claim an in ce, takes passage on a tramp steamer and 
encounters unforeseen dangers. Cast: Robert Lowery, Phyilis 
Brooks, Jack LaRue. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Not recommended No 


Gentle Annie— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Andrew 
Marton. A diverting drama of Western pioneer days with a 
good cast, including Marjorie Main in her most human and 
appealing role. Set in Oklahoma in the early 1900’s, the story 
concerns a likable, friendly family—a mother and two sons— 
and events leading to their exposure as train robbers. Cast: 
James Craig, Donna Reed, Marjorie Main, Henry Morgan. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining No 


Grissly’s Millions— Republic. Direction, John English. Grue- 
some murder mystery that will probably be of interest to addicts 
of melodrama. The acting is good, and the fantastic settings 
and music add to the sinister atmosphere. The is of a 
wealthy old man who leaves all his money to one grand iter. 








The reading of his will results in two murders. Cast: Paul 
spe Virginia Grey, Don Douglas, Elizabeth Risdon. 

Ad 4-18 8-14 
Fair Not recommended No 





Guest in the House—Stromberg-United Artists. Direction, 
John Brahm. This psychological melodrama is based on a play 
by Hagar Wilde and Dale Munson. The plot is tense, the acting 
and production good, but the film is depressing. It tells of a 
beautiful but neurotic young girl—a guest in the home of her 
fiancé— who deliberately brings unhappiness to all. Cast: Anne 
Baxter, Ralph Bellamy, Aline MacMahon, Ruth Warrick. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Depressing No No 


Hangover Square—20th Century-Fox. Direction, John Brahm. 
Those interested in abnormal psychology will find this to their 
taste; others may find it pretty . The acting of Laird 
Cregar as a Jekyll-and-Hyde character is superb, and the music 
is excellent. This adaptation of a novel by Patrick Hamilton 
is laid in London in 1903. Its central figure is a symphony com- 
paw who suffers periods of amnesia during which he commits 
rutal murders. Cast: Laird Cregar, Linda Darnell, George 
Sanders. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent of type Too tense No 


Murder, My Sweet—RKO. Direction, Edward — A 
better-than-average murder mystery of the sophisti > 
with a good cast, well-written story, and smart dialogue. 

plot, based on Raymond Chandler’s Farewell, My oe con- 
cerns a private detective who undertakes to find the former 
sweetheart of an exconvict. Cast: Dick Powell, Claire Trevor, 
Anne Shirley, Otto Kruger. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Good Not recommended No 


She Gets Her Man— Universal. Direction, Erle C. Kenton. 
A murder-mystery comedy with all the old-time doors, and 











drives, a prolonged chase after the suspect, and 
sparky basements. The action becomes tren gay, bs only 
the antics of Joan Davis continue to hold interest. : Joan 
Davis, William Gargan, Leon Errol, Vivian Austin. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting No 
The Suspect— Universal. Direction, Robert Siodmak. A som- 
aot, eae produce murder mystery, constructive in its ethics, 


with a plot that hinges on the psy chological effect of 
on an individual. A man who is goaded into one murder a 


Diverting 





second easier to commit when he is threatened a drunken 
blackmailer. Cast: Charles Laughton, Ella Baines Dean 
Harens, Henry Daniell. 

Adults 14-18 ' 8-14 
Absorbing No No 





The Unseen—Paramount. Direction, Lewis Allen. Still 
i mysteries. This one is ex- 
cellently presented and well cast, but its use of lovely children 


to further the ends of unscrupulous adults is disturbing, though 
interesting. Cast: Gail Russell, Joel McCrea, Richard Lyon, 
Herbert Marshall. ? . 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Tense No 
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Looking into Legislation 
| pewsaco aid for education is a very live issue at 
this time, and all indications suggest that it 
may become a reality in this session of Congress. 


The Democratic national convention adopted a 
platform containing a plank on Federal aid for 


schools without Federal control. In his recent 
message on the state of the Union President 
Roosevelt made a statement endorsing such aid, 
promising to make a recommendation in regard 
to it in a later message to Congress. 

Two new bills, S.181 and H.R.1296, almost 
identical with 8.687 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, which the National Congress supported, 
have been introduced in both Senate and House. 

Hearings were held on 8.181 before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor during the 
week of January 29. Your National chairman of 
Legislation addressed this committee at the invita- 
tion of Senator James E: Murray, its chairman. 

Twice in the last session this same committee 
reported 8.637 out favorably, and since 8.181 is 
practically the same, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that this bill will also be given a favorable 
report. 

Public opinion toward this legislation seems 
to be growing stronger every day. Many well- 
known radio commentators have voiced their ap- 
proval of it. 

A school lunch bill with provisions for a per- 
manent program under school authorities, similar 
to S.1824, which the National Congress supported 
during the last session of Congress, is in course 
of preparation and will be introduced by Sena- 
tor Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana and Represen- 
tative George Outland of California, who intro- 
duced similar bills in the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
Mrs. Eugene Callaghan, our representative on 
school lunch on WJCC, will direct this work. 

Chester Bowles, director of the OPA, on a coast 
to coast broadeast with Mrs. Ruth Lamb Atkinson, 
a member of our Washington legislation commit- 
tee, explained the new regulations that will ensure 
more children’s clothes with ceiling prices. Mrs. 
Atkinson, who has worked on this matter for us 
with both the WPB and the OPA, expressed the 
wishes of the National Congress. 

When it became necessary for the OPA to cancel 
certain ration stamps to conserve the food supply, 
Mrs. Hastings wrote a statement in support of 
this action, which was read before Congress. 
Similar statements were made by many other 
heads of important consumer groups. 

Members of the National Congress should feel 
highly gratified to know that our influence is mak- 
ing itself felt in this fight against inflation. 


—CATHERINE F. MCCLELLAN 
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Contributors 


WILuiAM E. BLATz is director of the Institute of Chi 
Study at the University of Toronto and consultant 9 
the Toronto Juvenile Court and director of the Wing 
ae e Day School. His outstanding career in the fiel 

child psychology is known here and abroad. Sines 
toes Dr. Blatz’s work in connection with the care ¢ f 
evacuated children has given significant aid to En 
land’s war effort. Parent-teacher groups are especial}; a 
well acquainted with his interesting ideas, for Dr. Blatz 
lectures frequently at their conferences. ; 
es 

GERTRUDE E. CHITTENDEN of the child development 
department at Iowa State College has always main. 
tained close relationships with the parent-teacher. or 
ganization. She is the author of Living with Childre 
an important new book already in wide general 
Miss Chittenden is active in many organizations eo 
cerned with child study and contributes frequently te 
both popular and professional journals. a 


ae 























CARL R. ROGERS, noted professor of clinical peychole By 
ogy at Ohio State University and director of counselin 
services for the USO, last year made a study of a 
gunners who had returned from combat. In the sum: 
mer of 1944 he taught counseling at the University ¢ 
Chicago and conducted a conference for more than 2¢ ) 
personnel representatives of forty different corpo %. 
tions. Since then he has been instructing USO workers 
in guidance techniques for returning servicemen and 
their families. He is the author of the high-ranking text 
Counseling and Psychotherapy and is president of the 
American Association for Applied Psychology. . 






























ALLAN A. SMITH, penetrating analyst of educationa 
questions and problems and staunch ae archer 
parent-teacher endeavor, is now the Indiana state cha 
man of character and spiritual education. A recognize 
authority on educational sociology, he is a member ¢ 
the faculty of Purdue University, where he has recently 
completed three surveys of student attitudes toy 
religion. A few years ago his program plans for t- 
teacher associations were approved for use in Wi 
sin. Dr. Smith himself conducted the splendid state- 
wide Indiana study described in his article. . 
























W. Mary STEPHENS, M.D., formerly assistant phy= 
sician at Elgin State Hospital and assistant in neurolog: 
at Rush Medical College, is today psychiatrist for thi 
Bureau of Education, Chicago Board of Education. § 
is also an assistant in neurology at the Medical Colle 
of the University of Illinois. Dr. Stephens’ solid ex= 
perience and training have equipped her unusually w 
to discuss serious behavior disorders i in children. 






























The observations of ANNA W. M. Wo Lr, one of the 
nation’s foremost interpreters of parent-child relation-— 
ships, have been confirmed by many a recognized — 
specialist in the study of children. Recently, in his — 
syndicated column, Angelo Patri referred to her book — 
The Parent's Manual as one of the most valuable in 
the field. As psychiatric social worker and, in the last 
decade, as senior staff member of the Famil Guidance — 
and Consultation Service of the Child Study Associa- — 
tion she has helped thousands of puzzled parents von 
out their family problems. 



















The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for | hf 
month’s “‘P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Frank S. Root, editor, 
Iowa Parent-Teacher, and Mrs. L. S. Mumford, 

Iowa Congress; and ‘Mrs. Albert P. Learned, presi sat, | 
tual Help Advisory Board and past president, Kansas Ci 
Council of Parents and Teachers, and Mrs. Frank Whee 
president, Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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